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RYTHMODIK RECORD ROLLS 
FOR 
ALL PLAYER PIANOS 
OF EIGHTY-EIGHT NOTES 


VICTOR-VICTROLAS 
AND 
ALL VICTOR RECORDS 
PRESENTED AND PLAYED 
IN OUR 
VICTROLA ROOMS 
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CHICKERING PIANOS 


CHICKERING GRANDS - FIVE SIZES 
CHICKERING UPRIGHTS-THREE SIZES 


CHICKERING PLAYERS 
‘OPERATED BY PEDALS) 
REPRODUCING PLAYERS 
PIANOS OF OTHER MAKES 
PLAYERS OF OTHER MAKES 
USED PIANOS BY MANY MAKERS 


HAVING BEEN THOROUGHLY 
OVERHAULED BY PIANO EXPERTS 
IN OUR CHICKERING FACTORY 


169 TREMONT ST. 


THE IROQUOIS BRAND 


OF MOCCASINS 


The footwear for either home or outside use. 
Are you looking for REAL COMFORT FOR THE 
FEET, for footwear that combines neatness 
and durability? 
The expert workmanship and careful selec- 


Ceylon Tea 


Pure - Rich - Fragrant 


Packed in Parchment- 
lined One-pound and 
Half-pound Canisters. 

1 lb. Canisters, 60 cts. 
% Ib. Canisters, 35 cts. 
: We invite comparison 
me with other Teas of the same 
mor higher price. 
= S. S. PIERCE CO. 
Boston 


Brookline 


Specialties 


Stable Doors 


Stall Posts 
Partitions and 
Flooring 


The A. T. Stearns Lumber Co. 


NEPONSET, BOSTON, MASS. 


tion of leather make Iroquois Moccasins 
thoroughly reliable for the most severe condi- 
tions of wear, enabling us to guarantee every 
pair produced. 

These Moccasins are made in fifteen styles 
and in sizes for Men, Women, Boys, Misses, 
Youths, Children and Infants. 

If your local dealer does not handle these 
goods write for illustrated catalogue and price 
list to the manufacturers. 


MOHAWK MOCCASIN COMPANY 


Brockton, Mass. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


A. M. BULLARD A 
A. B. GILMORE W.T. 


CYRUS BREWER & CO. 
INSURANCE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


44 Kilby Street, Boston 


Telephones, Main 6090, 609i, 6092 


OLD GRIST MILL 
DOG BREAD 
is the best food 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 


“OLD GRIST MILL” 


38 Charles River Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 
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Animals, The American Human 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners 
and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
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Boston, May, 1913 


HEN the states of Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, IIli- 
nois, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, North Da- 
kota, New Hamp- 
shire, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, 
and Wyoming passed 
laws requiring moral 

training and the teaching of humaneness in their 
public schools, a great remedial step in the edu- 
cational system of the United States was taken. 
Humaneness is nothing more nor less than justice, 
and as justice is an indivisible quality there can 
be but one kind for all creatures. It is this 
doctrine of common humanity that is being 
introduced into our public schools as part of 
the regular study course for the purpose of 
making common justice a common practice. 

For a long time the schools developed the intel- 
lectual to the detriment of the physical welfare 
of the child. This mistake was pointed out, and 
the school work widened to include physical 
culture. Next, the appalling need for moral 
instruction made itself felt. Today, there is 
recognition of this need and special, systematic 
training in that direction is being given in fully 
one-third of the public schools in this country. 
Thus, after years of experimentation, we have 
grasped the fact that character building is the 
foundation of education. Strangely enough, 
what should have come first in our educational 
system came last. 


The Basis of True Culture 


Intellectual attainment is a valuable thing 
but mere mental virtuosity without the moral 
principle to regulate thought and action does 
not constitute true culture. ‘‘What shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul?” 

Education, to be complete, should promote 
both the moral and mental growth of the child, 
Children should be taught the efficacy of love, 


Miss Ruth Ewing, editor of the Humane Advocate and 
associate editor of the National Humane Review, is a 
director of the Illinois Humane Society and a ready writer 


- and speaker on anti-cruelty topics, especially those relating 


to educational aspects. Jointly with Josephine Trott, she 
has recently brought out “The Book of the Beastie,” 
which is rapidly finding its way into the public schools. 


Humaneness 
By RUTH EWING 


mercy and consideration in all the ministrations 
of life. The idea that good is powerful to over- 
come evil, implanted in the child mind, is the 
acorn thought which will grow to bea wide- 
spreading tree of knowledge known as universal 
thought. This humanized thought will construct 
a kingdom of righteousness. 

It is often argued that the school course is 
already overcrowded. It is. But even so, is 
there anything in the entire curriculum that is 
more important to acquire than a disposition to 
be just? The answer to this question as given 
by the educators, parents and legislators of 
thirteen different states is that the teaching of 
humane principles in our schools, as well as in our 
churches and homes, is the only logical, compre- 
hensive method of dealing with the question of 
morality and humanity and, therefore, that 
time should be devoted to it. 


Will Raise the Standard of Conduct 


There is no reason why kindness, humanity 
and moral courage may not be taught in our 
schools quite as easily and effectively as the three 
“R’s,”—past custom to the contrary. It is 
perfectly practicable to teach rectitude of 
thought and principled action to our school 
children, and these are the vitals of law and 
order. Certain it is that nothing in the entire 
“university of learning’’ will contribute more 
toward establishing a firm basis for civilization. 
If children can be taught to understand that it 
is fair and square to be humane in their daily 
dealing with even the lowliest creatures, it is 
bound to give them a higher standard of conduct. 

It is difficult to formulate rules by which this 
doctrine of kindness may be taught. One might 
as well attempt to make rules for playing the 
piano by ear. The unprescribed nature of the 
subject makes it impossible to limit it to any 
formal:scheme. For that reason more depends 
upon the school life and the character and 
influence of the teacher than upon any outlined 
plan. The teacher must be imbued with the 
spirit of the task and be interested and intuitive 
enough to devise ways and means of teaching 
honesty, obedience, self-control, interest in 
humanity, and loving regard for the rights of 
others. This quality of influence cannot be 
analyzed, but the Chicago Board of Education 


pronounces it “the strongest and most vital 
of all the forces of the school.”’ 
Speaking from practical experience in humane 
education as carried on by humane societies, it 
is believed that the most effective way of teach- 
ing children to respect the rights of others is to 
acquaint them with the individuality and 
engaging characteristics of their animal friends 
as well as with the practical ways in which they 
serve the interests of mankind. A child is not 
apt to be cruel to an animal that is a familiar 
friend; consequently, by giving him something 
upon which to base such a friendship, the most 
certain means of insuring the animal's safety is 
employed. Most children are impressionable 
little beings and there are two infallible ways 
of reaching the best that is in them; by appealing 
to their imagination and to their sense of chiv- 
alry. Once gain the child’s affectionate inter- 
est in an animal, and his instincts are humanized. 
A mere suggestion is often enough to turn the 
tide from wanton cruelty to ardent champion- 
ship. The influence of this doctrine of kindness 
which is implanted in the child’s thought will not 
end with the protection of animals but, because 
of the improved moral standard, will extend 
through all the activities of life and finally be of 
inestimable worth to the commonwealth. 


Cash Value of This Method 


Aside from the ethical growth resulting from 
humane education there is a cash value in the 
system that is not to be overlooked. In the 
matter of the treatment of animals, for instance 
—regardless of the humanitarian view—com- 
mercial interest alone should prompt an intelli- 
gent, practical conservation of these creatures. 
If, by instruction in the schools as to the proper 
care of animals, we can insure them better 
treatment, it will add fifty per cent. to the span 
of their lives and as much more to their market 
value. This will enrich the individual owner 
and his gain will go to swell the wealth of the 
state. Thus, the educational method that makes 
the child comprehend that kind, reasonable 
treatment of animals, particularly those of 
utility, means an actual, definite gain in both 
morals and money, will be a-splendid instructor 
in practical humanity and political economy. 

The course of study adopted for use in the 
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elementary schools in the city of Chicago does 
not include any formal instruction. It seeks to 
broaden the sympathies of children and to 
interest, instruct and influence. them to think 
and act humanely without “preaching’”’ or 
pointing obvious morals. It has been found 
that the regular school work furnishes abundant 
material for moral training: selections from the 
readers, pictures in various books, Nature study, 
history, civics, English composition, writing, 
recitations, songs, supplementary reading and 
library books supply copious material for such 
use. The regular exercises held at the opening 
of school, on Friday afternoons, holidays, Arbor 
and Bird Day, afford natural and excellent 
opportunities for injecting the humane idea. 
The recital of kind deeds relating to humanity 
toward people and animals is considered one’ of 
the best means of making a vivid impression and 
showing the power of example. 

The course aims to encourage good thought 
and feeling and the actual performance of kind 
acts, and believes that school life offers many 
golden opportunities for such exercise. When 
the pupil has experienced the joy and satisfaction 
of doing good to others, he, himself, has become 
an instructor in humane education. 

The value of good deeds in the work of char- 
acter building was recognized and advocated 
by Plutarch over eighteen hundred years ago, 
showing that the idea is no new thought. He 
delivered himself of a remarkable fund of 
humane sentiment, and wrote many interesting 
stories of animals and their traits and character- 
istics, showing their intelligence, gentleness, 
courage, loyalty and worth in the scheme of 
creation, and urged the children of his time to do 
likewise. 

The basic argument for the application of the* 
Golden Rule in the treatment accorded animals 
is the fact that, like ourselves, they have feelings 
of grateful responsiveness to kindness and affec- 
tion and a common sensitiveness to abuse and 
pain. Wheri we are made acquainted with daily 
living from the viewpoint of the furred and 
feathered kind we see that this viewpoint is not 
an imaginary one and that it really establishes 
the true kinship of creation. 

The hour has been struck by our school-house 
clocks when the children are to learn of a practi- 
cal religion of Love that includes all—even the 
fowls of the air, the beasts of the field and every 
living thing that ‘‘creepeth upon the earth,” 
and that they have been given loving ‘‘dominion 
over them.” 


DOES THE HORSE PUSH OR PULL? 


The following question appeared some time 
ago in our city paper: ‘Does a horse push or 
does it pull its load?’”” The paper invited an- 
swers, with promise to print the best one. I wrote 
the following answer which was published: 

A lever of the third class has its power between 
the fulcrum and the weight. 

In this case the horse is the power, the horse- 
collar the fulcrum, and the load its weight. 

The horse, which is ‘the power, is pushing or 
pressing against the collar, which is the fulcrum, 
and as the load is attached to the collar by tugs, 
the collar is really the thing that is pulling or 
drawing the load, by means of the horse pushing 
the collar; therefore the horse has to push in 
order to move the load. 

E. M. HANNON in The Youth's Instructor. 


APRIL 
By EVER M. HOLMES 
Her wiles lure simple robins on, 
To build their nests and sing 
Love's preludes for us night and morn, 
And wing us, shyly mating, 
Bird symphonies at dawn. 


AWAY WITH THE CHECKREIN 
By ALICE JEAN CLEATOR 


Away with the checkrein! By Fashion ’twas 
planned! 
O, let it be banished by Mercy’s kind hand! 


Away with the checkrein! Come, join the 
crusade! 
Let kindness and justice our motto be made! 


We ask these dumb creatures to toil hour by 
hour 
Yet by such invention deprive them of power. 


Away with the checkrein! It robs them of 


ease, 
A painful incumbrance, producing disease! 
O give them the freedom their full weight to 


throw 
Hard into the collar with head bending low! 


Away with the checkrein! Such tortures 
belong 
Far back in the ages of darkness and wrong. 


You ask for a reason why checkreins should go? 
Then look at a horse that is crippled up so! 


His head, held so high, seems to wear a proud 
guise, 

But, O, what entreaty looks forth from his 
eyes! 


O shame on such merciless custom, thrice 
shame! 

Who does not denounce it must share in the 
blame. 


Away with the checkrein! By Fashion ’twas 
planned! 
O let it be banished by Mercy’s kind hand! 


MILKY-WAY JIM 


\ 


IM was oldand decrepit. 
Not only were his 
days of usefulness 
over, but he was 
literally down and 
out—down in his stall 
and too weak to rise; 
too weak to be gently 
cared for until spring, 
then to be turned 
into some field of 

knee-deep clover there to feast and rest, with his 
heaviest occupation the whisking of his tail to 
drive away annoying flies. This was what his 
master had planned for his old age, and what he 
longed to do for Jim. 

“Well, George, I guess it’s all over for Jim,” 
said the doctor. ‘I know how you feel about it, 
and if I were you I would just put him to sleep 
with chloroform. He’s in misery now, and that 
would be an easy way to end it.” 

When a man has owned and used a horse 
thirteen years, and become attached to him as a 
pet, and realizes that half the town knows and 
likes the old nag almost as well as he does himself, 
it is not half easy for him to see the old horse take 
the final leap. That was the way Mr. Acuff felt 
about Jim, and when he realized that it was all 
over for the old boy his eyes filled with tears, and 
he just plainly cried, before he was able to say 
to the doctor that he guessed it would have to be 
done, and added, ‘‘Do it as kindly as you can,” 
and then he left the stable and did not return 
until Jim, ‘denied in heaven the soul he held on 
earth,’’ was a horse no more. It was an easy 
end for the old gray. 

Nearly everyone in Meadville, Pennsylvania, 
knew Jim, for he drew a milk wagon sixteen 
years and had those traits of intelligence and 
character that made everybody like him. 

He was born gray, about twenty-one years 
ago, and never went back on his color. August 
Roha owned him a few years and used him ona 


milk route, and about thirteen years ago he was 
purchased by George B. Acuff. Jim was eight 
years old then, and from that time on his life 
continued in the milky way and his dignified, 
modest bearing made him friends all along his 
route. He was a gentlemanly horse from the 
ground up, and he knew both his friends and his 
route. These traits were recognized by many, 
and he was so great a favorite that he was the 
common target for kodak owners, and many a 
home in the town has Jim’s picture. 

Jim needed no driver to make his route of 
something over three hundred houses, and the 
driver seldom rode the wagon. He would keep 
the sidewalk and Jim would stop in front of 
every house in regular order as accurately as 


““MILKY-WAY JIM” 


though the driver held the reins; and all the 
driver had to do was to take the bottles from the 
wagon and deliver them, place the return bottle 
in the wagon, and tell Jim to “go on.” Jim 
would go to the next house, and stop without 
being told. If there was a new customer, Jim 
had to be stopped at the house only once, and 
he knew the place and would stop there every 
time after; and if a patron were dropped, he had 
to be told only once to ‘“‘go on,” and he would 
not stop there again. 

Jim had the biggest ‘‘sweet tooth’ of any 
horse ever known, and it is claimed for him that 
he probably ate more fruit and candy than any 
other horse ever in Meadville. Many of Mr. 
Acuff’s patrons knew of Jim’s weakness for 
fruit and candy and loved to cultivate it, and 
there were quite a number along the route who 
seldom failed to have some little tidbit for him 
daily. 

One thing Jim would do that no other horse, 
it is said, has ever been taught to do in Mead- 
ville—and this Jim learned himself; just picked 
it up. When he came to the end of\a route on a 
street where it was necessary to turn around and 
go back, he would make the turn without a driver. 
“Go on, Jim,” the driver would say when he 
had taken the bottle out for the last house on the 
street, and Jim would go on to the turning place, 
turn the wagon, without cramping the wheels, 
and come back, stopping to wait for his driver if 
necessary. 

In speaking about old Jim recently, Mr. Acuff, 
who is one of the best known horsemen in this 
part of the country, and has owned some prize 
winners on the small and the grand circuit, said: 
“This old horse, Jim, was the smartest and most 
intelligent horse I ever knew; sometimes he 
seemed almost human. I have not the slightest 
doubt that he understood a great deal I said to 
him; things I never tried to teach him. He 
knew his friends, and he was as sensitive as a 
child. He was a gentlemanly horse, and if any 
horse ever had a soul, I know that Jim had one.” 
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PRACTICAL HORSE TALK 
By M. T. McKAY 


HERE has been always 
something fascinating 
to me about buying, 
training and even 
working with horses. 
I have studied and 
handled them all my 
life, as a farmer in 
Nova Scotia, a coach- 
man in New England, 

express driver in New York City, and again a 

farmer on the prairies of Alberta, and yet I am 

learning something new about ‘man’s best 
friend” every day. 

I remember a beautiful Clydesdale horse we 
had for a number of years on the farm down 
East; one of the best and most faithful animals 
at times that ever pulled a trace, but he had a 
habit, once in a while, of getting ‘balky, perhaps 
on account of former bad driving or abuse, 
which are the causes of balkiness in a good many 
cases. This horse seemed to get up ‘‘cranky” 
some mornings, just as a good many people do. 
When he was in this mood the points of his 
ears would almost touch each other, and this was 
the signal for trouble. The remedy was to hitch 
him up and keep puttering around the wagon, 
sometimes offering his mate a handful of oats. 
This would take his mind off his sulky mood. 
He seemed almost to court punishment at such 
times, and not to let on that you noticed him, 
was the sure cure. After a few minutes he would 
start off and be all right for a long time. 

Some time ago I traded for a pair of horses that 
were so balky at times they would not haul 
the empty wagon home for their owner. I 
knew all about this when trading and took a 
chance on reforming them. They were each 
different in disposition. One was as crafty as a 
fox and would not stand a bad driver; the other 
was a willing worker but had been abused. 
This is how I cured them: I was kind to them; 
drove them around several times with the 
empty wagon, then I put on a very light load, 
then I loaded them up gradually and after a 
time I had their confidence. I used them for 
two years and a better team I never owned. 

I find that a few horses are born with a balky 
streak the same as others are kickers, but the 
majority of balking and kicking horses are 
driven to it by bad drivers, overloads and abuse. 
A driver that doesn’t know his business, in nine 
cases out of ten, starts to abuse and lick his 
horses when they get stuck with a load. A good 
teamster knows when a team has done its 
best, when in a bad place. Instead of abusing 
the horses he does the very opposite, petting and 
encouraging them. It is wonderful how a little 
judgment will get a load out of a bad place. 
Sometimes, if you wait awhile, another team will 
happen along and help out, at other times digging 
in front of the wheels or removing part of the 
load may be necessary, but don’t ever let your 
temper allow you to abuse your team. 

I find that a great many horses are ruined 
physically by bad stabling, no light, no venti- 
lation, foul odors. How would you like to 
spend night or day where you keep your horse? 
Think it over. Give him light, good venti- 
lation, but no draughts and a clean stable. 
Water him often on hot days. It will put dollars 
in your pockets if you give this a thought, and 
you will feel more happy if your horse is com- 
fortable. He will do more work, too. 

Let him roll every day. I believe more in this 


‘than currying and brushing. The latter are 


all right but I think rolling is more beneficial. 
Don’t keep your horses tied up day after day in 
the stable. I have had thirty years’ experience, 


“ DREAMWOLD 


ale 


OXFORD BOY” 


have owned over 500 head, have never lost a 
horse and had very few sick ones. Perhaps I was 
lucky, but I know the above ideas will help you 
as they have me. Give the noble horse a show. 
It pays. It’s logic. It’s common-sense. No 
two’horses are alike. Give them a square deal. 
You will be a better man by doing so. 


THE HORSE’S VACATION 
By HELEN M. RICHARDSON 
I’m going to have a vacation; 
I don’t know where it will be; 
I know it’s away from the city, 
And that is enough for me. 


They say I shall roam in pastures, 
And roll in the fresh green grass; 
Where neither street-cars nor autos 

Can terrify me as they pass. 


I’m going to leave off my harness; 
I’m going to caper and run; 
Perhaps I shall have companions 

To join with me in my fun. 


I shall dip my nose in the water 
Of a brook that sings its way 
Through this wonderful, sweet, green pas- 
ture 
Where I for a time shall stay. 


There are trees with wide-spreading 
branches 
To shelter me from the sun; 
Bushes that I can nibble 
When weary of frolic and fun. 


I shall sleep at night in the open, 
With stars shining over my head; 
The air blowing fresh in my nostrils, 

And the soft grass for my bed. 


Good-by to the hard city pavements, 
Where the scorching sun beats down; 
To feed bags and stuffy stable— 
I’m going away from town. 


I’m going to have a vacation, 
The first one I’ve ever had. 

Out in the country I’m going, 
Do you wonder that I am glad? 


THAT GRAY ARABIAN 


Voorheesville, N. Y., March 22, 1913. 
Editor Our Dumb Animals: 

The picture of the gray Arabian on the cover 
of the April issue of Our Dumb Animals brings 
to my mind a very pretty incident in which he 
played a prominent part. During the World’s 
Fair in Chicago in 1893, I was a newspaper 
correspondent, and on my first visit to the 
Bedouin camp, this small gray stallion which, it 
was then reported, had been sold for $20,000, 
attracted my attention. I said to a gentleman 
near me who, although dressed in European 
fashion, wore a bright red fez, “These are not 
really Arabian horses, are they?” 

“Yes, Madame, they are. We are not 
Chicago liars,’ was his instant answer, in pure 
English, with the least possible accent. 

I was amused, you may be sure, for he was 
Mr. Ameen A. Shibley, of Beirut, Syria, who 
had come over with twenty pure Arabian horses, 
and several families of Arabs, to represent 
Bedouin life in the desert. He was a Christian, 
graduate of the American College at Beirut—a 
thoroughly cultured gentleman. 

After I saw those wonderful horses perform 
from the excellent vantage-point he obtained 
for my party, my opinion underwent a change 
as to the horses. Oh, they were wonderful! 
wonderful! That show was the most attractive 
on the whole Midway. 


MAGDALENE MERRITT. 


MRS. RUSSELL SAGE 

The picture on the front cover of this issue 
is that of the well-known philanthropist and 
animal lover, Mrs. Russell Sage. Her recent 
munificent gift of $150,000 to provide a per- 
petual home for birds, will do as much, we 
believe, to preserve to all coming time those 
winged friends so vital to the world’s welfare 
as anything that has been sought or accom- 
plished in their behalf within the past decade. 
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Our Animal Friends in the Holy Land 


HERE are more kinds of 
animal life in Syria than in 
any other portion of the 
world of similar size. 
Let us think only of those 
which are useful to man- 
kind, though we would 
not willingly forget the 
many wild animals which 
have their part to play in 

God's world. 

Every American traveler in Palestine sees the 
same domestic animals to which he is accus- 
tomed -in his own country: sheep, goats, dogs, 
oxen, hens and ducks, horses and donkeys. He 
also sees several which are strange to him; chief 
among them being the water buffalo and the 
camel. Of these varieties of life we are perhaps 
most familiar with the sheep, the dogs, the 
horses, and the donkeys. 

Sheep and goats are usually herded together, 
and the writer never saw a single instance 
where they were not treated gently. The rod 
and the staff of which David wrote in the twenty- 
third psalm were always in sight and often in 
use and he never saw a sheep abused by any 
shepherd. The Arab chiefs sometimes use the 
middle part of their tents to shelter the sheep 
during the nights or in storms, and it seemed as if 
they looked on them as belonging to their family. 
The sheep were all of the fat-tailed type, some 
of the tails weighing as much as thirty pounds, 
we were told. They looked very much like big 
wobbling bags tied on the end of the animal's 
back. 

If only the dogs were cared for as well as the 
sheep and goats! In Damascus the dogs have 
plenty of kicks and little to eat. They are all 
yellowish in color, all mongrels in breed, all 
homeless and despised. Every dog is a “‘yellow 
dog” in more senses than one. We saw them 
kicked if they got in the way at all; nobody 


Mr. Pattison is a young clergyman, of fine ability, who 
writes this article as the result of a recent extended trip 
through Palestine. 


By REV. ROBERT B. PATTISON 


seemed to think it right to walk around them and 
let them sleep in peace. For food they eat 
whatever the housekeeper throws out into the 
roadway, from which they are called “living 
sewers,"’ so sometimes they stuff and sometimes 
they starve, but usually they starve; all are so 
thin their ribs are plainly seen, and if one gets 
sick or wounded the others set on him and kill 
him after which he may be partly devoured by 
his former companions. We saw one poor 
fellow dead along the way, near the house said 
to have been once occupied by Naaman the 
leper, of whom you have read in the Bible, and 
we hoped there had been some kind-hearted little 
maid who had been as interested in this dog 
during his life as the little maid of the Bible story 
had been interested in Naaman’s sad plight. 
The horses are generally small, due, it is said, 
to their being overworked when they are young. 
But some are well built, well fed, and apparently 
loved, you will be glad to hear. For the most 
part the horses are not cared for properly and 
many a horse which looks well enough has sev- 
eral ugly saddle sores underneath hidden out of 
man’s sight; but God knows they are there and 
must wish His children would not be so cruel to 
His dumb animals. We saw one horse so over- 
loaded with big chairs he could not lift his feet 
from the ground, but simply stood trembling as 
much as to say to his master, “Instead of beating 
me, if you will please take off some of this awful 
load I'll do my best to carry it for you anywhere.” 
The swift Arabian horse of which you may have 
read isseldom seen. Some travelers say there are 
none at all, though the Sultan of Turkey owns 
some very beautiful and fleet-footed horses in 
Constantinople. It is not permitted that the 
mares be driven, so we were told by a driver in 
Jerusalem who had been nearly mobbed because 
he once drove one before he knew how the Arabs 
think it unmannerly to put harness upon such 
horses. This seems like. kindness, but the truth 
is that nearly every horse is sore and tired most 
of the time. Mark Twain, when he was in 
Palestine, had a horse so badly bruised, so knock- 
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kneed, so poor in sight that he humorously called 
him, ‘‘Baalbek.’"” Do you know why? Well, 
Baalbek is a great mass of ruins found in north- 
ern Palestine, and Mark Twain’s horse was a 
‘magnificent ruin”’ too, hence the ridiculous name. 

One of my Southern friends who knew and 
loved horses here in the United States told me 
that when he took the saddle from a horse he 
had rented in Jerusalem, the back was a mass of 
sore places where the saddle had rubbed it. 
The owner must have known how sadly his horse 
needed care rather than more driving in that hot 
and waterless land. It is commonly said that 
the tourists who ride are given wounded horses. 

But of all sorry beasts:in the Holy Land the 
poor little donkeys have the hardest time of it. 
They are loaded almost to the breaking point, 
one would think, and sticks, stones, and leather 
whips are used freely upon their hides. The 
fact that the patient beasts do not seem to mind 
the beatings they get soothes your own feelings a 
little, but the bleeding sides and tails let you 
know there is suffering none the less. The 
traveler is happy to know that at least the ani- 
mal which our Lord rode that first Palm Sunday 
was not abused. The donkey is sometimes 
used for plowing, when he will be yoked up with 
perhaps a camel or an ox, and apparently does 
his share in the uneven pulling. But it is as a 
beast of burden that he is used chiefly, and any- 
thing from a stone water-jar to a load of three 
people may fall to his lot. The size of a donkey’s 
load seems to depend on the area of the donkey’s 
back—pile on if you can get on, load on what 
you can tie on, such seems the rule of the owner. 
There is an Eastern saying that the donkey alone 
of all the animals possesses no soul, and can 
never get into heaven. It is said that God once 
asked the animals if they wanted to enter into 
Paradise. All said yes immediately, excepting 
the donkey. He was too cautious to speak 
hurriedly, and asked first if there were any boys 
in that land. A boy meant a kick and a stone 
to him, and when he heard there were plenty of 
them there he said he preferred to stay outside. 
But if any beast deserves rest and quietness in 
the next world it is the poor little donkey of 
Palestine. 

In view of these statements regarding the 
domestic animals of the Holy Land it may be 
thought the beasts have nothing but hard knocks 
and scanty food. A visitor to Jerusalem wrote 
not long ago: “I think Jerusalem is the most 
cruel place I have ever been in, and I have been 
twice round the world.” Yet there is good work 
being done in this very city today, and for the 
most part by Mohammedans who have organ- 
ized a branch of the S. P.C. A. there. This was 
the first S. P. C. A. ever started by Moham- 
medans in any country. The first step was 
taken in 1909 and every office was held by men of 
that faith, and today all the officers are Moham- 
medans also. Most of the members are natives, 
the inspectors are such and their recent report 
shows that care was exercised over horses, 
donkeys and camels. Much improvement over 
the previous condition of animals can be noticed 
already. The Honorable Secretary of the 
Society for England, A. M. Spoer, wrote two 
years ago, “There is already a visible effect upon 
the streets. I often accompany the inspectors 
on their rounds. A couple of months ago we 
always returned driving various wounded and 
suffering animals, horses, mules or donkeys 
before us. Now we may walk for an hour 
without being grieved by the shocking sights 
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which formerly pained one at every moment. . 


We are dreading the tourist season; the over- 
ridden horses and donkeys, the overcrowded 
carriages, the holiday makers who refuse to walk 
up the precipitous hills of the Jerusalem district.” 

In Asiatic Turkey there are nearly five hundred 
Bands of Mercy established in as many schools, 
and several pamphlets dealing with the proper 
treatment of animals have been translated into 
Turkish, Greek and Armenian. Mrs. Manning, 
whose husband is one of the professors in Robert 
College, Constantinople, was helped largely in 
accomplishing these results. This has all been 
under the guidance and with the assistance of 
the American Humane Education Society. 
But in Palestine there are very few Bands of 
Mercy as yet, and no one has been found willing 
and able to take up the educational feature. 

There is a story told of the camel by which the 
Arab attempts to explain how the heavy droop 
of that animal's lower lip is only its expression 
of the contempt in which it holds all the human 
race. It is said that there are one hundred names 
for God and that mankind knows but ninety- 
nine of them; but the camel knows the special 
name, the ineffable name, the most wonderful 
name of all, which is the hundredth name,—and 
therefore the camel, with its own superior 
knowledge, scorns the whole human rabble. If 
this story be true, is it not quite as likely that 
the camel’s sneering under lip also indicates the 
scorn it has for those men who claim to know 
ninety-nine names for God and yet so brutally 
mistreat that lower form of nervous life, the 
dumb animal, God's creation, and every man’s 
friend? At least, we are glad that animals are 
being treated better in the Holy Land than once 
they were, not because the camel will hold men 
in less contempt, but because it will be a proof 
that God's love has increased within the hearts 
of men who are living in the land where Jesus 
Christ was born. 


JESUS’ LOVE FOR ANIMALS 
An Eastern Legend 
Tainting the air, on a sirocco day, 
The carcass of a hound, all loathsome, lay 
In Nazareth’s narrow street, 
Waytarers hurried past, 
Covering mouth and nostrils, and at last 
When purer air they reached, in Eastern style, 
They cursed the dog, and the dog’s ancestors, 
And theirs who, bound 
To care for public cleanliness, yet left 
The nuisance there to poison all around. 


Then that same way 

Came Jesus, son of Mary, of great fame 

For mighty deeds performed in Allah's name, 
Who said, ‘How lovely are its teeth, so sharp 
And white as pearls!’’—then went His way. 


AN EASTER SONG 
Translated from the French of JEROME PERINET 
by MAUD BUTLER 
Ring out, gladsome Easter Bells, 
With your joyous lay, 
Over mountain, vale and dells, 
Christ is risen today. 


Ring out, Bells of Easter Day, 
Sound your news abroad, 

Touch the hearts of those who say 
‘We care not for your God.”’ 


Scatter wide the love of good 
In the hearts of men; 
Universal brotherhood 
Be our watchword then. 


Forward, Bands of Mercy! On! 
With your work of grace; 

Till a brighter morning dawn 
On a nobler race. 


Bands of Mercy, forward! Strive! 
Sow your mighty seed! 

Even now we see arrive 
Harvest-time, indeed. 


Newfoundland Dogs 5) rexrx KocH 


ISITORS to Newfoundland are wont to 
look for the big, handsome, New- 
foundland dogs of which they have 
heard so much, but they are dis- 

appointed for the search is in vain. 

As formerly in Turkey, the 
dogs in Newfoundland infest 
the streets of the cities and 
towns. So numerous are they 
at Harbor Grace that owners 
are required to hobble them 
lest they attack passers-by. 

These, however, are far from 
being the true Newfoundland 
dogs. Infact, Dr. Keegan, the 
best authority on the-matter at 
St. John’s, doubts if there is a 
single dog of pure breed upon 
the island. The place to get 
good Newfoundland dogs to- 
day is in London. The dogs 
that are in Newfoundland now 
are mostly black mongrels of a 
shaggy or else curly-black coat 
of hair, with now and then 
white markings about the 
neck. 

The stranger in St. John’s, 
venturing among the dwellings 
and residential sections of the 
city, encounters oftenest the 
Scotch collie. Then, too, a jet 
black dog, the nearest to the 
old type, may be encountered. 
This dog when but three 
months of age is of good size; 
and a pup of the litter, of which 
there are usually seven, will 
sell for $5 or more. 

The Newfoundland dog, 
therefore, is disappearing. 
Here and there in the United 
States, however, there are 
some pure specimens. Out 
at North Fairmount, a suburb of Cincinnati, 
may be found the animal shown in the picture. 
He is a splendid brown and white fellow, the 
brown appearing almost as spots on a back- 
ground of white. This dog is six years of age 


‘“*‘THANK YOU, DON?” 


AST summer it was my happy chance to 
become intimately acquainted with a 
beautiful little eleven-year-old New 
York City girl, Alice Cox. Although 

born and having always lived in New York, 
her love and delight in nature is as refresh- 
ing and charming as it is spontaneous. She sees 
beauty and good in everything and her love for 
dumb things is touching; in her innocence and 
simplicity she is absolutely unafraid. The farm 
dog, the cows and calves, even the pigs, shared 
with the kittens, the wealth of her lavish affec- 
tion, but the horse stood pre-eminent. ‘‘Yes,” 
she would say, “I love Curly (the dog), but 
I love horses best of all.” 

One day, in company with a considerable party, 
we drove up the Helderberg, and spent the day 
exploring the many delightful recesses of that 
noble mountain. On our return Alice drove 
my horse, a splendid French coach of excellent 
pedigree. 

The little driver sat erect, with extended 
arms, the reins firmly grasped, the true horse- 
woman's pose, and with her fair hair blowing 
in the wind, her charming face tense with enjoy- 
ment, she seemed the very embodiment of joy as 
she guided the powerful animal, who was taking 


and has been fed on meat for years, a nickel’s 
worth upon the bone, bought every second day, 
being sufficient for him. A dog of this kind 
will not eat as much as might be supposed, 
nor are such dogs hard to raise. Only once 


GENUINE NEWFOUNDLAND 


has this big fellow been sick, and_ barring 
getting his foot caught in a barbed-wire fence 
he has never been hurt by accident. He is, no 
doubt, among the last genuine Newfoundlands 
in existence. 


us along at a spinning gait with his long swinging 
strides. When we reached home she was, as 
always, the first to alight, and going up to his 
head, stood on tip-toe to draw his big handsome 
face, with the great, questioning, honest eyes, 
down to her, and kissing him on his velvet nose, 
whispered, soberly, and so earnestly: ‘Thank 


you, Don! M. M. 


ANIMALS IN OHIO FLOODS 


One of the saddest of the many pitiable sights 
presented by the recent floods in the Middle 
West was the number of animals suffering 
lingering deaths. Again and again, as the 
rescue boats made their way through the 
silent canals that covered streets, yards and 
byways, the yelp of some dog would be 
heard, or the low moan of another canine, 
mourning the fate of a beloved master, would 
resound, hollow and_ sepulchral, through the 
dismal quiet. 

In Hamilton, Ohio, when the rescue crews 
began the removal of dead animals, innumerable 
bodies of horses, dogs, cats and fowl, coated 
so deep with Miami mud as to be next to un- 
recognizable, were taken across the canal and 
incinerated, as the quickest and safest means of 
disposal. 
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THE JASMINE BEES 
By LESLIE CLARE MANCHESTER 
The golden jasmine, it is trailing 
O’er my arbor in the sun. 
The tendrils lean across the railing 
Sweet with blossoms ev'ry one. 
The bees are droning softly o’er them, 
Sniffing here and sniffing there; 
And the florets they adore them, 
Bonny fellows wee and fair! 


I have watched them in their coming; 
I have traced them home again! 
And oh, the merry, merry humming 
All adown the white-brier lane. 
They are hived beneath the branches 
Of a sweet magnolia tree; 
And the shadows and the petals 
All are falling fair and free! 


One, atilt upon a blossom, 
Sings a work-song, sings it low; 
It is clinging like a ‘possum 
Where the sweet persimmons grow. 
Oh, the bees amid the gold flowers 
Of the fragrant jasmine vine, 
How I love them in the bright hours 
Of the Southland’s bloom and shine! 


NOW PUT UP BIRD-HOUSES 


By EDWARD HOWE FORBUSH, State Orni- 
thologist of Massachusetts 


bird-houses and nesting 
boxes. Let no one fail 
to do this because of 
the expense. Any boy 
can make them and 
> the material needed 

costs little, if anything. 
The bluebird, martin, 
tree-swallow, wren, 
flicker, chickadee, screech-owl, and wood-duck 
all nest naturally in hollow trees or cavities in 
tree limbs. 

A hollow branch, five or more inches inside 
diameter, trimmed from an apple-tree, may be 
made into several excellent nesting boxes by 
sawing it into sections each a foot or more long, 
nailing on each section a piece of board or 
shingle for a roof, plugging the bottom, cutting a 
hole on one side near the top for the entrance and 
fastening it upright to a tree, a building or pole. 
Old tomato cans, small milk cans and even 
flower-pots may be used in a similar manner if 
they be put up in the shade; otherwise the sun 
will overheat the young birds. A few shingles, 
bits of boards or any elongated small wooden 
box like a deep cigar box will make a nesting 
box that will last for one season or more. Pieces 
of slabs from the sawmill, nailed together to form 
a rectangular box, with height greater than 
width, will make an attractive rustic bird home. 

The costly boxes and bird-houses made by 
manufacturers of such goods are better than 
most of the home-made ones, but they are not 
essential, as the birds usually are not fastidious, 
provided the box and the entrance hole are large 
enough and the domicile affords a safe shelter 
from sun, wind and rain. 

Many people have been led to believe that 
birds are shy of painted houses because of the 
smell or appearance of the paint, but this is an 
unimportant detail. Birds that usually nest in 
hollow trees naturally go to a weathered nesting 
box, but sometimes the same birds prefer a 
painted one. Any bird-house that is exposed 
constantly to the sun on‘a pole should be painted 
in light colors so that it will not so readily absorb 
heat. Small shallow open boxes, about five inches 
inside diameter, put up under an open shed roof 
in a grape arbor or even under broad eaves, fre- 
quently are accepted for nesting places by robins 
or barn-swallows. 


OW is the time to put up 


Song-birds Killed for Food both North and South 


[Photographs by representatives of National Association of Audubon Societies] 


BIRD KILLING IN GEORGIA (1912) 

This colored man and white boy had just 
killed nearly one hundred robins on the morn- 
ing of the day when this photograph was taken. 
The man has a few robins in his hand. The 
boy has a large game bag well filled with them. 


BIRD KILLING IN CONNECTICUT (1910) 


Twelve robins, three jays, three flickers, two 
hermit thrushes, and one purple finch found on 
an Italian by the Fairfield County Game Warden, 
Wilbur F. Smith, of South Norwalk, Conn. The 
Italian had no gun. Hada copy of the bird law. 
The birds were intended for a New York cafe. 


BIRD CATCHING IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Four robins, out of six, caught in one horsehair snare set by an Italian. 
some of the birds are taken that are killed for food. Bird-lime and nets also are used to capture 
birds. The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals offers TWENTY prizes 
of $10 each and FORTY prizes of $5 each for evidence by which it may convict persons of violating 


the laws of Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating bird or taking eggs from its nest. 


This shows how 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE BIRDS 
By JAKE H. HARRISON, Dallas, Texas 
Birds love the country where they live, 
And speak its language, too, 

If you will notice, you will find 
That what I say is true; 

The birds of Holland sing in Dutch, 
The Scotch birds Gaelic speak, 

And I am told the birds of Greece 
Still sing in ancient Greek. 


The whippoorwill, we know so well, 
Speaks English—why, of course; 
They say all birds in Germany 
Sing German gutt’rals hoarse; 
The oriole still sings in French 
His sweet, enticing song, 
Although in North America 
He has been living long. 


The mocking-bird a medley sings 
Of all the languages, 

And that is why such favorite 
In all the lands he is; 

And why the wanderer abroad 
So loves his cheerful song— 

He calls to mind the scenes of home, 
All day and night along. 


The strangest thing is yet to tell; 
In Northern Texas here, 

The whippoorwill, sings ““Whip-poor-will!”’ 
In English, sweet and clear; 

But on the Rio Grande’s banks, 
He keeps his whistle wet 

With dew, to liquify his notes, 
And sings in Spanish yet. 

For more than half a century 
Our efforts have been vain 

To teach this patriotic bird 
To sing in English plain; 

He loves the Spanish language best, 
And will not let it go, 

But warbles out ‘‘Guillermo mall!” 
Still true to Mexico. 


THE WISE BALTIMORE ORIOLE 
By J. W. WAITE 
ERHAPS long ago you learned what that 
beautiful and wise little worker, the 
Baltimore oriole, uses as its best, its 
chief material for weaving and hanging 
its home in the elm-tree. If so you will pardon 
our presumption in writing about it. From 
Canada to Florida they use the same splendid 
material—a vegetable silk. They use some 
coarser, stiffer material to hold the nest in shape 
in its lower part, where the miraculous eggs are 
laid and their tiny babies brooded. Few babies 
are rock-a-byed as theirs are, for their homes are 
hung out near the end of the slender limbs and 
Old Boreas swings them hard enough, it would 
seem, to blow the nest into pieces, but we have 
never known one to fall when occupied. 

The nests are woven of silk and hung with it, 
so not only the slender limb swings far but the 
nest swings under the limb on its thread. To 
trace this silk you must follow the plant of which 
it is a part through winter to spring, when the 
stalk lies battered and bruised by its wintry 
experience. If you follow it diligently you will 
find the plant is our common milkweed. You 
may ask a thousand people and not discover one 
who can tell where this silk comes from or what 
it is. Underneath the thin outer skin of the 
stalk is a layer of silk (so it might be called a silk 
weed) which runs from top to bottom. It is 
strong, shiny, nearly white and the blessed 
oriole is wiser and far in advance of man, so far 
as we know, in making use of this splendid 
material. 

Considering the beauty, the wisdom and the 
usefulness of this bird and rightly esteeming his 
‘gifts to us of all the birds, each kind filling the 
niche which the Good Father decreed for it, well 
may we exclaim: “‘O the depth of the riches both 
of the wisdom and knowledge of God.” 


WISCONSIN’S FAMOUS WAR EAGLE 


AAHEN ‘Old Abe,” the Wisconsin 
Ki war eagle, died at the Capitol 
in Madison, he was nineteen 
years old, the honored hero of 
thirty battles. The bird joined 
the Eighth Wisconsin Infantry 
in 1861. It was with the regi- 
ment four years in the army, and at the close 
of the war was presented to the state. In the 
years that followed ‘Old Abe”’ traveled all over 
the states of the Union. In 1865, at the great 
fair in Chicago, his exhibition netted $16,000, and 
at a Milwaukee fair the same year, $6000. It 
was four months at the Centennial Exhibition 
in Philadelphia. At its death all the state offi- 
cials, headed by the governor, visited and viewed 
the remains of the historic bird. The war vet- 
erans of Wisconsin mourned for the death of 
“Old Abe,’’ who, since the close of the war, had 
been an honored pensioner of the state. 

“Old Abe” was one of the family of white- 
headed eagles, and was taken from his nest when 
only four months old and sold to a farmer for a 


“OLD ABE” 


bushel of corn. He was a very intelligent bird, 
and attracted the attention of a gentleman, who 
purchased and presented him to the Eighth 
Regiment, then preparing to go to the front. 
He was gladly received, and given a place next to 
the regimental flag. For three years he fol- 
lowed the “Live Eagle Regiment,’’ being near 
its flag in thirty battles. In January, 1879, he 
was exhibited in the Old South Church, in 
Boston, for the benefit of the preservation fund 
for that Massachusetts landmark. M.S. Porter, 
in one of the Boston papers, at that time said: 
“This majestic bird is always moved and most 
demonstrative at the sound of martial music. 
He shared all the battles of the regiment, but 
no drop of his blood was ever sacrificed. Vainly 
did rebel sharpshooters aim at his dark figure, 
conspicuously ‘painted on the crimson sky’; he 
seemed to bear a charmed life; and his loyal 
comrades almost looked up to him as their 
leader, and with pride believed in him as a bird 
of good omen. He was named ‘Old Abe,’ sworn 
into the service, and proved to be every inch a 
soldier, listening to and obeying orders; noting 


time most accurately; always after the first 
year giving heed to ‘attention’; insisting upon 
being in the thickest of the fight, and when his 
comrades, exposed to great danger from the 
terrible fire of the enemy, were ordered to lie 
down, he would flatten himself upon the ground 
with them, rising when they did, and with 
outspread pinions soar aloft over the carnage 
and smoke of the battle. When the cannon 
were pouring forth destruction and death, above 
the roar and thunder of the artillery rose his 
wild battle-cry of freedom. He was always 
restless before the march to the encounter, but 
after the smoke of the battlefield had cleared 
away he would doff his soldier-like bearing, and 
with wild screams of delight would manifest his 
joy at the victory; but if defeat was the result 
his discomfiture and deep sorrow were manifested 
by every movement of his stately figure but 
drooping head.” 


FOR THE CAGED BIRD 
By MRS. JOAN H. RONE 

A canary can sleep in any kind of light. A 
wild bird cannot sleep except in darkness. The 
shadows of furniture or any object in the room 
fills a wild bird with terror and he will spend the 
whole night falling off his perches or beating 
about his cage; when he sleeps it is from ex- 
haustion. The bird stores are on streets where 
lights from the street come into windows. They 
should have blinds to be drawn down closely at 
night, and also be shaded from strong sunlight 
pouring in on the birds in window cases. If 
dealers want to exhibit birds in windows, soft 
open-work green sash curtains would let the light 
filter through much like sun shining through 
leaves. 

A small bird is so terrified in being placed near 
a large bird, which in their native forests would 
devour it, that it will dash about the cage, giving 
the appearance of animation, and screaming, 
which the uninitiated think is singing. Dealers 
place these birds in this way so as to attract 
would-be purchasers. 

God speed the day when no wild bird—foreign 
or domestic—will be allowed to be caged. A 
canary bird sang to the last moment of its little 
life, and when I was asked to come and see it I 
found that its owner, who loved it devotedly (?), 
had put its seed in two days before and turned 
the cup so that the seed opened to the outside, so 
that birdie could see it but not get it toeat. It 
was singing from distress, but it seemed beautiful. 

“‘And man, whose heaven erected face 
The smiles of love adorn, 
Man’sinhumanity 

Makes countless thousands mourn.” 


PROTECT THE YOUNG BIRDS 


The vine on the porch, the trees in the garden, 
the grass in the meadow, will all soon be bird 
nurseries. Allow nothing to disturb the happy 
nests of those whose mission is to make the 
world brighter and better. 


SHE WOULD NOT CAGE THE BIRDS 
By GEORGE BIRDSEYE 


She would not cage thé birds, 
Too great her love for them,— 
She loved the rose too well 
To pluck it from its stem. 
Flowers were not born to die 
Just as their joys begin; 
Nor birds to fold their wings 
By prison-bars shut in. 
She would not cage the birds— 
To her it seemed a sin. 


She would not cage the birds; 

Her deeds but proved her words: 
Too tender heart for that! 

She would not cage the birds— 
She wore them on her hat. 
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FOR TERMS see last page, where our report of all 
remittances is published each month. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all the newspapers who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of _ the 
articles, except when copyrighted, with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS of prose and verse relating to animals 
are solicited, and authors are invited to correspond with 
the EDITOR, 45 Milk Street, Boston. 


TO EVERY READER 


This is the first notice in Our Dumb Animals 
of what we shall call attention to from now on un- 
til the first week of October, as SELF-DENIAL 
WEEK. We are going to ask all our readers, 
and those whom they may influence, to join us 
that week in saving out of the things not neces- 
sary, a contribution for our Angell Memorial 
Animals’ Hospital. If the English Salvation 
Army have been able to raise by their annual 
self-denial week, in shillings and pence, more 
than five million dollars, surely we can add a 
very generous sum to the fund to provide this 
memorial, and so to minister for all time to the 
welfare of that world of animal life whose very 
helplessness is its unceasing appeal. The offer- 
ing from such a week would mean memorial, 
hospital, home of our two societies, humane 
education, everything for which we stand as 
humane organizations. Remember the week— 
October 1 to 7, inclusive. F.H.R. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS 


Nature sometimes must have assistance in 
the case of animals as well as of men. Since 
the discovery by Dr. Theobald Smith of Harvard, 
of the part played by the cattle tick in the spread 
of Texas fever—a disease that was disastrously at 
work in the South, and the knowledge of how to 
treat it, more than 187,000 square miles have 
been released from quarantine throughout the 
southern states. Independently of the financial 
gain to the farmers this has been a tremendous 
relief from suffering for the poor cattle. F.H.R. 


NO CHECKREINS 

It will please many of our readers to know 
that the executive officials of the American 
Express Company, according to a letter just 
received by us from Mr. Elisha Flagg, manager of 
equipment and supplies, ruled some time ago that 
no checkreins should be put on the company’s 
harnesses. They have also, not merely because 
they believe it pays, but also in the interests of 
the animals themselves, to save them from many 
falls on the wretched city pavements, been 
having all their many thousands of horses in 

the large cities shod with rubber cushion pads. 

F.H.R. 

A CRY OF DISTRESS 


The proposal of the First Lord of the English 
Admiralty that England and Germany agree to 
call a halt in building battleships is nothing 
less than a clear evidence that the time is rapidly 
approaching, long predicted by many, when 
this mad rivalry will spell only national bank- 
ruptcy. If my neighbor and I are bound to 
settle our disputes by powder and bullet why 
aren't we on the same level of preparation when 
each has one good gun as if each had a gun in 
every one of his dozen or more pockets? 

F.H.R. 


IS THERE ANY CONNECTION? 

We are told by the census reports of Germany 
that 8000 dogs and 180,000 horses were killed 
in that country last year for human food. Pre- 
sumably it is not the Emperor and his court, or 
any of the upper crust who eat this flesh. Is 
there any relation between such a condition of 
things and the fact that Germany keeps increas- 
ing her army and spending fresh hundreds of 
millions in preparation for war? Last year she 
raised her army from 630,000 to 725,000, and 
now contemplates making its number 865,000. 
Earl Percy is authority for the statement that 
Germany could put 9,800,000 men into the field 
in time of war, of whom 4,600,000 may be con- 
sidered trained soldiers. If Europe keeps this 
thing up many years longer the poor will not 
even have dogs to eat, or the flesh of worn-out 
horses. ‘What fools these mortals be!’’ Many 
a dog and horse is wiser in his day and genera- 
tion. F.H.R. 


SLAUGHTER-HOUSE REFORM 

In England this subject is being vigorously 
agitated. A sub-committee of the Humanita- 
rian League has been appointed to keep the mat- 
ter before the public and to obtain all possible 
Parliamentary assistance. What we need here 
in the United States is a Commission, authorized 
by Congress, to enquire into the whole question 
of the methods employed in this country in 
killing our food animals and to recommend such 
needed reforms as will humanize our present 
inhuman practices. This was secured in Eng- 
land, and though the report of the Commission 
has not yet been embodied in the laws it is 
interesting to note that it loudly condemned the 
cruelty it discovered, and its first recommenda- 
tion is that all animals should be stunned, or 
rendered unconscious, before the use of the 
knife. A national law to this effect is the 
crying need in our own land. For this every 
humane person should work. It is not enough 
to stun the ox, the steer and cow. Our millions of 
calves, sheep and swine should also be thus 
mercifully destroyed so long as they are slaugh- 
tered for food. F.H.R. 


THEIR REWARD 

A Constantinople correspondent of the London 
Mail writes: 

On the desolate open space, we know locally as 
the ‘Field of Mars,” you will see any morning 
just now long strings of animals tied head to tail. 
They are, or once were, horses, pack animals of 
the baggage train. 

Their shaggy, mud-matted hides sink into 
hollows among the framework of bones they 
cover. Every single back is raw with suppurat- 
ing sores as big as your two hands. Nearly 
every horse is lame, and some are constantly 
falling and have to be flogged to their feet to 
hobble on to the veterinary officer, who is 
dividing the curables from the incurables. They 
have been driven in from two or three days’ 
march without food, often without water, and 
the famishing animals gnaw the rope that ties 
them to the next horse in the string. 

Here they are sold for ten to fifteen piastres 
each—for ls. 8d. to half-a-crown—sold to be 
worked by their buyers for a few days until, in 
sheer weakness, they drop for the last time, till 
no beating can get them on their feet again, and 
they are left to die. 

And when you ask why the poor brutes cannot 
be mercifully destroyed instead, you get the naive 
answer that the Koran forbids a Mussulman to 
take life. 

There has probably never been more wastage 
of horse-flesh in any campaign. The Turk isa 
good enough horseman, but no horsemaster at all. 

F.H.R. 


STRIKINGLY PUT 

Garrett P. Serviss in a recent newspaper 
article calls attention to certain evidences of the 
strange and mysterious contrasts that make up 
the being called man. Since the most of us are 
classed, biologically, with this creature of con- 
tradictions, it is worth our while to read his 
words: “If you would understand the dual 
nature of man at his present stage, look first at 
his churches, his cathedrals, his school-houses, 
his asylums, his hospitals, his laboratories of 
science, his observations of the heavens, and then 
pay a visit to the—Chicago Stock-yards!’’ Aspir- 
ing, climbing, dreaming of the loftiest ideals in 
the realm of the spirit, man feeds upon animal 
life with carnivora “red in tooth and claw.” 
The altar of the most spiritual faith, and the 
reeking shamble vocal with the dying groans of 
fellow-creatures— it is the same man who has 
demanded the latter who worships at the 
former. These contradictions cannot exist for- 
ever in his life. Slowly, but surely, the ‘ape and 
tiger die.” F.H.R. 


THE CONVICTING GLOVE 


The Cuba Review gives a striking instance of 
Mrs. Jeannette Ryder’s success in prosecuting 
for cruelty in the Havana courts. She had 
brought a mule driver before the judge for work- 
ing his mule with badly galled shoulders. The 
driver brought a veterinarian’s certificate stating 
the animal was sound. It was claimed no blood 
showed on the shoulder. 

“Bring out the evidence,’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Ryder to the policeman who made the arrest, 
and from his pocket he produced a little paper- 
wrapped package, which he laid before the judge. 
His honor opened it and shook out a long white 
lisle glove, red stained. The policeman testified 
that it was Mrs. Ryder’s, that he saw her mop 
the mule’s shoulder with it and that immediately 
after she consigned it to his keeping; he had had 
it ever since. What the judge said to the driver 
did not go verbatim on the court records. 

F.H.R. 


THE EQUINE DEFENCE LEAGUE 


We have just received the third annual report 
of the National Equine Defence League with 
headquarters in London. This excellent organi- 
zation has been vigorously championing the 
cause of the poor pit ponies whose lives in the 
mines have been, in so many cases, a sad story of 
abuse and suffering. The matter of ‘Animal vs. 
Mechanical Haulage in Mines,” and the question 
of “‘Docking Horses’ have also received painstak- 
ing attention. A fine feature of the work accom- 
plished has been the erection through many 
counties of large signs bearing the words, 
“Please slacken Bearing-rein going up Hill.” 
Mr. Francis A. Cox is the Honorable Secretary. 

F.H.R. 


THE SONGS OF THE EXILES 


Five hundred English song-birds, caught last 
October and carefully fed and tended, are on 
their way from Bermondsey to Victoria, British 
Columbia. There they will be set free to build 
their nests and reproduce their kind. A specially 
constructed aviary was built in the ship on which 
they sailed. Whose heart does not go out 
toward the little exiles? May their songs be no 
less joyous than in their native land! F.H.R. 


USEFUL INSECTS 

The Sacramento Bee states that recently a 
hundred pounds of ladybugs were gathered in 
the Coast Range mountains and shipped to 
Imperial Valley to save the cantaloupe crop. 
These useful little workers devour the aphis 
which so often ruin the melon vines. There 
are 30,000 ladybugs to the pound. F.H.R. 
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OUR NEW LAW 


In helping us control the traffic in old and 
worn-out horses no law of recent years has been 
enacted by the Massachusetts legislature for 
which we have been so profoundly grateful. 
Heretofore the law has made possible the 
stopping at public sale of these unfortunate 
victims of man’s cruelty and greed. We could 
not touch the private sale. Boston and in- 
numerable other places are infested with scores of 
swindlers who deal in lame, wind-broken, prac- 
tically valueless, horses, doctoring them up for 
the occasion and selling them to the ignorant and 
unsuspecting. These sharpers we have found it 
very difficult to reach, though we have made 
them pay back hundreds of dollars to those they 
have victimized, through fear of prosecution for 
fraud. It will be seen from the new law which 
follows that we can deal with the situation now 
much more satisfactorily. This law has been in 
operation in Pennsylvania for a number of years 
and has proved most effective. The statute 
governing the public sale at auction has been so 
amended as to read: 

Section 1. Chapter 185 of the Acts of 1906: 


It shall be unlawful for any person holding an 
auctioneer’s license to receive or offer for sale or 
to sell at public auction, or for any person to sell 
at private sale any horse which by reason of debility, 
disease or lameness, or for other cause, could not be 
worked in this commonwealth without violating 
the laws against cruelty to animals. But this sec- 
tion shall not be construed to prohibit the purchase 
of animals by humane societies incorporated under 
the laws of this state for the purpose of humanely 
killing the same. F.H.R. 


THE AIGRETTE VOW 


Never to wear aigrettes is the vow recently 
taken by several thousand girls in the Girls’ 
High School of Philadelphia. The movement 
started in the Nature Club of the school and 
seems to have been the result of a paper prepared 
by a member of the faculty which described the 
suffering of the herons from which the aigrette 
is taken. Over the platform, when the essay 
was read, hung the words, ‘‘Remember that every 
aigrette means a dying heron and the death of 
her little birds.” F.H.R. 


QUEER ADDRESSES 


Letters come to our Societies directed in all 
sorts of ways. Sometimes it’s the “Cruelty 
Society.’’ Then it’s the ‘Animal Society.”’ These 
two are only specimens. The worst of all, 
however, was one that arrived last month bearing 
this inscription— ‘‘The Society for the Promotion 
of Cruelty to Animals.”” There was no joke 
about it either on the part of the writer. It was 
a notification from the State House of a matter 
that concerned the Society and was written in 
all seriousness. F.H.R. 


ONE MONTH’S RECORD 


Animals examined ................. 4906 
Number of prosecutions............ 17 
Number of convictions ............ 17 
Horses taken from work........... 174 
Horses painlessly destroyed........ 104 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals examined ................. 22,108 


Cattle and swine painlessly destroyed 76 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals has received bequests of 
$8127.25 from the estate of Miss A. Bertha 
Caton of Watertown, $4985.34 from Miss 
Sarah E. Ward of Boston, $3000 (additional) 
from Miss Alice M. Curtis of Wellesley, $2591.67 
from Miss Harriet E. Goodnow of Sterling, 
$1000 from Joseph L. Keith of Grafton, $152.16 
(additional) from Miss Carrie F. Abbott of 
Cambridge, and $50 (additional) from Mrs. 
Sarah E. Skinner of Brookline; and gifts of $5000 
from Mrs. Catherine McCully of Boston, $500 
for the Angell Memorial Hospital from Mrs. 
C. C. Converse, $100 from Mrs. Caroline N. 
Russell, and $25 each from Miss Nellie P. 
Carter, Miss Clara C. Pierce, Mrs. David P. 
Kimball and Mrs. Herbert Beech. The Kent 
County (Michigan) Humane Society sends $40 
for Our Dumb Animals for a year for the school- 
teachers in the county. The Society has been 
remembered in the wills of Franklin P. Hyde of 
Boston and Granville I. Thayer of Middleboro. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has received a bequest of $4985.33 from the 
estate of Miss Sarah E. Ward of Boston, $352.50 
from the estate of Elizabeth F. Noble, $107.59 
interest, $100 for the Angell Memorial Hospital 
from the Humane Society of Kansas City, 
Missouri, and $70.87 from ‘‘a co-worker” for 
the distribution of humane literature. 

Boston, April 16, 1913. 


MADDENED WITH PAIN 

A report comes to us from Williamstown, 
Massachusetts, of a lad who went out to visit 
some traps he had set and found a hound caught 
in the remorseless grip of the unyielding steel. 
The wretched dog was so frenzied with pain and 
so savage that the boy did not dare go near him. 
The father of the boy was summoned. Ere he 
could pry open the trap, though he had bound 
the dog with a rope, he was severely bitten. 
The dog had to be shot. This cruel death by the 
trap set for wild animals is the fate of scores of 
dogs wherever these instruments of torture are 
used. Does the fox, the rabbit, the wolf suffer 
less when he is the victim? If this “price of a 
skin’’ could be held before the eyes of many a 
man and woman there would be something worse 
than an open winter that the fur trade would 
have to face. We hope some law lessening this 
evil will come out of our present Massachusetts 
legislature as a result of the several bills presented 
in January, and in behalf of the best of which 
our Society made its plea. Even to compel the 
trapper to visit his traps once in twenty-four 
hours would be a long step forward. F.H.R. 


FOR THE HOSPITAL 

One of our honored directors, Mrs. John H. 
Storer, invited to her Beacon street home one 
afternoon last month a company of prominent 
Boston ladies in the interests of our Angell 
Memorial Animals’ Hospital and of the general 
work of our two Societies. President Rowley 
spoke at some length, and President Lowell of 
Harvard also made a brief address setting forth 
the great value of the hospital in reducing the 
sufferings of animals. ‘‘More,” he said, quoting 
a distinguished authority, ‘‘could be learned by 
studying the natural diseases of animals than 
human diseases artificially induced in them.” 


STATE LEGISLATION 

TEXAS—Onur latest information from Texas 
is that the Senate has passed the Willacy bill 
which prohibits cruelty to animals and gives 
the enforcement of law largely into the hands 
of the Humane Society. Since the vote was 
25 to 3 it would seem as if the future of the bill 
was assured. 

WASHINGTON.—The House of the state 
legislature has passed the Newman bill creating 
a state bureau for the protection of animals 
and children. Under the provisions of the biil 
an appropriation of $5000 would be available 
for humane work. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The bill which provided 
that unclaimed animals in public pounds should 
be sold to those engaged in medical and bio- 
logical research for the purposes of experimenta- 
tion has heen defeated. The possibilities for 
cruelty and needless suffering this bill would 
have provided, had it become law, are beyond 
measure. One of the most loyal of the friends 
of all animals writes on their behalf a song of 
thanksgiving of which we quote a single sentence: 

“Good people of the City of Brotherly Love, 
we, the lost and often suffering animals gathered 
from your streets, offer to you our heartfelt 
gratitude, that of your clemency you have 
granted us a merciful death.” 

A bill is before the Pennsylvania legislature 
prohibiting any person to allow the working 
of a horse or mule more than twelve hours a 
day in cities of the first and second classes. 

F.H.R. 


MR. MELZER’S GIFTS FOR ANIMALS 

Considerable attention has been given in 
the press to the offers of Mr. A. Melzer, of 
Evansville, Indiana, of gifts of $1000 each, to 
be held in trust for 250 years for the benefit of 
animals. Several.states, besides his home city 
of Evansville, have accepted these generous 
gifts, and other states have the offer under 
consideration. Each gift of $1000 will amount 
to $20,000,000 in the year 2163. Mr. Melzer’s 
reply to his critics is that the funds will benefit 
animals more now than then, as the conditions 
under which they are given are that the Governor 
of the state shall use his influence and good offices 
to create and promote kindliness and more 
humane sentiments. Semi-annual reports of 
the accumulation of each fund are also ‘Stipu- 
lated,. so that Mr. Melzer comments: “‘“‘Some 
will praise it, others will denounce it, ridicule it, 
extol it or laugh about it, and the net result to 
the animals will be a profit far greater than 
could have been realized on an investment of 
$1000 for their benefit in any other form.” 
No one who knows Mr. Melzer doubts the 
sincerity of his devotion to the cause of animal 
protection. 


CURED BY KINDNESS 

A letter from a great friend of animals tells 
this personal experience: ‘Her name is Bess. 
She is coal-black in winter, but her summer coat 
is brown. When we bought her she was known 
as one of the worst outlaws in the country. She 
was a terrible kicker. She broke everything she 
was hitched to. Now she is one of the most 
gentle of horses. All it took to break her in was a 
pat on the neck and a little kindness.”’ It takes 
courage to do this sort of thing when the horse 
has been once nearly ruined by brutal treatment, 
but generally the reward is certain. F.H.R. 


If any creatures have a claim upon us for 
gentle and humane treatment while they 
live, and for a death inflicted with the least 
possible pain, when necessity demands the 
sacrifice, they are surely those that minister 
to our sustenance. 
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Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1889 


For rates of membership in both our Societies 
and for prices of literature, see back pages. 
Checks should be made payable to Henry B. 
Hill, Treasurer. 


HELP FROM THE HILLS 

There is a “Society for United Prayer for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.” Special 
petitions are suggested by this organization for 
its members to make use of in their prayers. We 
fear that many may imagine the welfare of horses, 
dogs, cattle, quite an unworthy thing to present 
to Heaven, soliciting its interest and help. Of the 
interest of the Eternal Compassion in the wretch- 
edness of the least of life’s children we have 
not the slightest doubt. The God whose image 
we bear is not less, rather infinitely more, tender- 
hearted than we toward all that suffers. To lay 


at his feet the burden that oppresses us who face . 


the suffering endured by the animal world is not 
to seek an aid he might withhold, but is to make 
possible a larger inflow into our own lives of his 
illimitable spirit. Our humaneness has but 
one source—the humaneness of God. Why, ina 
universe ordered by Him without whom not a 
sparrow falls to the ground, there should be 
among the lower forms of life such experiences of 
fear, pain, torment, as myriads of them have 
always known, we cannot say, but that the 
burden of it rests upon His great heart far more 
heavily than it can upon ours, is as much a part 
of our creed as that He is over all and above all. 
If all who claim to pray would daily lift one 
prayer that told of compassion for the suffering 
but defenseless creatures below them, with what 
an onward sweep would the Kingdom of Heaven 
come among men! F.H.R. 


HUMANE EDUCATION IN KANSAS 

A correspondent in Kansas City writes that 
the Kansas Humane Educational Bill “having 
passed the House with the Governor's signature 
pledged and a very favorable sentiment toward 
it throughout the state, was killed in the Senate. 
There was a certain opposition to it and those 
representing this opposition managed cleverly to 
hold the bill back until the closing hours when it 
went through too quickly for discussion and was 
lost. The vote stood 16 for and 19 against. We 
appealed to the Governor, but the closing time 
having legally passed, we could not gain any- 
thing. It seems that we will have no trouble 
with the bill next session and have two years to 
prepare for it.”’ 


UNIQUE LONDON EXHIBITION 

The American Humane Education Society 
has sent copies of all its books and pamphlets, as 
well as of Our Dumb Animals, to the Animals’ 
Healtheries and Utilities Exhibition and Con- 
ference, to be held in London, April 21 to 26, 
under the auspices of the Animals’ Guardian, 
of which Mr. Sidney Trist is the able editor. 
It is expected that this enterprise will greatly 
stimulate the’ cause of animal protection. 


ROCK ISLAND ORGANIZED 
Illinois City’s Public Schools Welcome the 
Band of Mercy 
We are pleased to learn from Mrs. Fred W. 
Rinck of Rock Island, Illinois, that seventy- 
seven Bands of Mercy, with 2890 members, 
have been organized in the public schools of that 
city through a committee appointed by the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Rock Island County 
Humane Society, with the cooperation of Superin- 
tendent H. B. Hayden, the teachers and the 

press. 

The committee has been given power to con- 
tinue the work in the private schools in the city. 
Requests have been made from Davenport, 
Moline and Milan to assist them in forming 
Bands of Mercy in their schools. 

It is the purpose of the Society soon to cele- 
brate the organization of the schools by a mass 
meeting, all the Bands of Mercy participating, 
to which the public will be invited. 


WITH THE HUMANE SOCIETIES 


In the annual report of the Humane Society 
of Missouri, President Henry Wood favors a 
committee looking into slaughtering conditions 
in St. Louis, not only for the alleviation of ani- 
mal suffering and abuse, but for the betterment 
of the food supply; and also calls upon the clergy 
and all others who have charge of children to 
educate them to treat animals with kindness. 


The thirty-second annual report of the Con- 
necticut Humane Society, of which William 
DeLoss Love is president, contains many interest- 
ing illustrations, including reproductions of at- 
tractive paintings, and of the children and horses 
rescued by the Society. Bands of Mercy were 
formed in public and parochial schools of Hart- 
ford and adjoining places, with a total member- 
ship of 9603. Each child received the Society’s 
Band of Mercy button. Humane laws have been 
published in the Polish language, and a quantity 
of other literature distributed. 


The 1913 Year Book of the Humane Society 
of Rochester, New York, reports that eighty-one 
lectures, illustrated by stereopticon views, were 
delivered by the superintendent of humane 
education, and one hundred and twenty-five 
children became junior members of the Society. 
Two hundred and thirty-seven essays were 
received from pupils of the public schools, and 
thirty-three prizes were awarded. 

President J. B. Y. Warner earnestly urges the 
passage of a federal law opposing the shipment 
of live calves under two years of age; also a prac- 
tical compulsory humane education law for the 
state. Chairman Frederick L. Dutcher of the 
executive committee reports a very large in- 
crease in the number of arrests for cruelty. 
The Society rejoices in a new shelter and city 
pound, also a new ambulance for small animals. 


President Walter Stilson Hutchins, in his re- 
port to the Washington (D. C.) Humane Society, 
says that ‘‘What is needed in every police court in 
this country is a judge, learned in the law, deep- 
ly experienced in human ways, and well paid.” 

Several new fountains for horses were given 
to the Society during the year, with the result 
that Washington now has 140 animal fountains, 
although the Society feels that with its asphalt 
pavements and long torrid summers the city is 
not yet sufficiently supplied. During 1912 the 
Society prosecuted 1824 cases of cruelty, secur- 
ing 1718 convictions. 

In its Band of Mercy work for the year, the 
Society’s representative visited 55 schools and 
organized 323 Bands, with 6261 members, mak- 
ing the total number of schools visited during the 
last three years, 218, with 1470 Bands organized, 
and an enrolment of 42,996 members. 


Angell Memorial Bospital 

“The Society has a great 
work before it; and it ear- 
nestly asks the aid and pray- 
ers of every man’and woman 
who believes in God, and has 
sympathy for His suffering 
creatures.”’ 


GEORGE T. ANGELL’S 


Appeal in the Boston papers, 
April, 1868. 


We have secured at the present writing the 
consent of seventy-five prominent citizens to 
form our ‘“‘Committee of One Hundred.” Since 
our last publication the names of the following 
have been added: Samuel Carr of Boston, 
Charles P. Chase, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Springfield, William W. Crapo of 
New Bedford, His Excellency Eugene N. Foss, 
Henry M. Lovering of Taunton, the Hon. 
Samuel W. McCall, Horace A. Moses of Spring- 
field, Thos. Nelson Perkins of Boston, Frank W. 
Padelford of Newton, general secretary of the 
Massachusetts Baptist Missionary Society, Ralph 
W. Wight of Indian Orchard, ex-Gov. J. Q. A. 
Brackett of Boston, William H. Bullard and 
Nathan P. Avery of Holyoke. 

We hope to obtain the support of other lead- 
ing men throughout the state whom we have 
asked, for the purpose of giving state-wide repre- 
sentation to the Committee which we expect to 
complete by the middle of April. 

The endorsement of such a large number of 
men prominent in education, science, letters, 
public affairs, and business, is the greatest testi- 
monial to the efficiency of our work and the 
strongest assurance that the people of Massa- 
chusetts will consider our appeal and contribute 
the means to build and endow the Angell 
Memorial Animals’ Hospital which is to become 
also the permanent headquarters of our two 
Societies. 

Our representative in Springfield, Mr. W. A. 
Fairbanks, reports several appointments of local 
agents in Hampden county. He says he is 
meeting with very kind receptions from persons 
interviewed about taking up the work. 

Progress is being made in Suffolk county. 
The continuous and effective advertising of the 
movement by leading moving picture theatres 
in Boston is expected to bring good results. 

We ask all friends in the different towns of 
the state to help our local representatives and if 
they know others who are willing to assist our 
work, to forward their names that we may try to 
enlist them among our active agents. 

We have secured the cooperation of one hun- 
dred and one banks and trust companies which 
have agreed to act as depositories of contri- 
butions to the Animals’ Hospital Fund through- 
out the state. Each of these banks displays a 
card in its banking rooms announcing this fact, 
and we hope that our friends will take advan- 
tage of such convenient means and drop in 
and make a contribution to the fund. 

We earnestly reiterate our appeal to all per- 
sons who have at heart the progress of the 
humane idea. No institutions are distributing 
so much literature free to assist the spreading of 
this idea as are our two Societies. 

We need the good will and material assistance 
of all our friends and earnestly urge them to help 
by contributing to the fund and by telling others 
who do not know of our work, how much we 
need the cooperation of every person charitably 
inclined to further the plans we have given years 
of study to perfect. 


Executive Committee 
NATHANIEL T. KIDDER $1,000,000 
FRANCIS H. ROWLEY Building & Endowment 
MRS. GEORGE T. ANGELL Fund 


Angell Memorial 
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PLEDGE 


“I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage.”’ 

We send without cost to every person who forms a Band 
of Mercy of thirty members, and sends us the name chosen 
for the Band and the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected: 

1. Our Dumb Animals for one year. 

2. Twenty leaflets, addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of “Band of Mercy Melodies.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 

See last page for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Four hundred and ninety-four new Bands 
were organized in March, of which 130 were in 
Massachusetts; eighty-six in schools of Rhode 
Island; sixty-five in schools of Connecticut; 
sixty-three in schools of Rock Island, Illinois; 
fifty-four in Maine; and thirty-eight in schools 
of Washington, D. C. The numerals show the 
number of Bands in each school or town: 


Schools in Massachusetts 
Chelsea: Carter, 17; Williams, 35; Shurtleff, 34; Cary, 6; 
Spencer Ave., 9; Prattville, 11. 
Hamilton: South, 7; Center; West; East. 
Wellesley: Hunnewell, 6. 
Boston, Massachusetts: Animal Protection Club. 
Clinton, Massachusetts: Burditt Hill. 


Schools in Maine 

Bath: North Primary, 4; South St. Grammar, 4; South 
St. Primary, 4; Weeks St. Grammar, 3; Weeks St. Primary, 
3; Erudition; Winnegance; North Bath; Washington St. 
Grammar, 3; Dummer St. Primary, 2; Washington St. 
Primary, 2; North Grammar, 4; Center St., 3; Center St. 
Primary, 4; Second Advent S. S. 

Brunswick: Harding; Congregational S. S., 5. 

Topsham: Baptist S. S., 8. 


Schools in Connecticut 
Hartford: Henry Barnard, 33; Southwest, 6; Wash- 
ington St., 15. 
New Britain: Camp, 11. 


Schools in Rhode Island 

Cranston: Shaw Ave., 3. 

East Providence: Grove Ave., 8; James St., 
St., 4; Mauran Ave., 5; A. P. Hoyt Grammar, 9 

Providence: Veazie St. Primary, 6; Berkshire St., 8; 
Admiral St., 4; Thurber Ave., 10; Temple St., 12; Roc ham- 
beau Ave., 7 : Carpenter St., 4; Somerset St., 4. 

Wellsburg, New York: Centerville. 

Darby, Pennsylvania: Darby No. 1. 

Philadel OM Pennsylvania: Prince of Peace; Clag- 
horn Schoo! 


Schools in Washington, D. C. 

Twining, 2; Morse, 3; Chevy Chase, 2; Seaton, 2; Bright- 
wood; Emery, 2; Woodburn; Gage, 2; Langdon, 3; Ed- 
monds, 2; Mawty, 4; Bowen, 2; Greenleaf, 2; Bryan, 3; 
Buchanan, 2; Gales, 3; Abbott, 2; Webster. 

Greenwood, South Carolina: ‘Brewer Normal School, 9. 

New Orleans, Louisiana: E. T. Merick School, 8; 
Parker. 

Zanesfield, Ohio: Zanesfield. 

Huntington, Indiand@: William St. School, 2. 

Lowell, Indiana: Lowell. 


Schools in Illinois 

Rock Island: Hawthorne, 13; Irving, 9; Longfellow, 

12; Horace Mann, 9; Lincoln, 20. 
Schools in Minnesota 

Duluth: Washington; Jefferson, 2; Irving, 3; Madison. 

West Duluth: Irving, 3 

Aurora, Missouri: Lowell. 

Eureka, Missouri: Eureka No. 2. 

Gideon, Missouri: Gideon. 

Mexico, Missouri: Central School. 

Antlers, Oklahoma: Pushmataha. 

, Blackwell, Oklahoma: Blackwell. 

* King City, California: King City. 

San Ardo, California: San Ardo. 

Montreal, Quebec: Sunshine. 

Constantinople, Turkey: American Mission. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 87,310. 


2; Potter 


A FAST FRIENDSHIP 


This noble dog was owned by Mr. Francis Blake, the inventor of the telephone transmitter. 
The little girl was a daughter of one of our much-esteemed vice-presidents, Mr. Francis H. Manning. 


FRENCH PRESIDENT AND HIS CAT 
Animal with a Perfect Sense of Humor 


M. Poincaré, the new President of the French 
Republic, is a thorough humanitarian, and has 
always absented himself from the ‘‘shoots’’ and 
the ‘‘chase,’’ inseparable from the official festiv- 
ities at the receptions of distinguished foreign 
visitors, according to the Animals’ Guardian of 
London. He has a cat to which he is greatly 
attached, and of whose virtues he has just given 
to the world an appreciation. 

“This cat,” he says, “is gifted with a strange 
and complex personality. Voluptuous and epi- 
curean, treacherous and cunning, wayward and 
ferocious, authoritative to the point of tyranny, 
he has, you observe, nothing but faults, but 
these faults, which in any other cat would be 
absolutely insupportable become in the case of 
this cat, by the manner in which he uses them, 
qualities of the highest value. 

“He has a perfect sense of humor, and knows 
exactly the value of a well-timed joke. His tact 
is wonderful; he can end a difficult situation in 
the most graceful and natural manner. I have 
never seen this cat embarrassed, nor guilty of a 

‘faux pas.’ 

“Flattery is another thing this cat excels in. 
He never disobeys his master unless the lat- 
ter is not present, or unless he is engaged in 
some absorbing task. Then he will go and sit 
where he has been told not to, near the radiator. 
Discovered, he smiles gently and runs over to 
me, looking at me as though to say, ‘Oh, yes; I 
was there right enough, but merely for the in- 
stant. I wished only to warm my feet, you 
understand, because it is a little cold this evening. 
But I didn’t stay there—the best proof of which 
is that I am here now. But why do you look at 
me like that? Anger, you know, is a capital 
fault. Let us be friends and enjoy ourselves!’ 

“Then he always starts off to amuse me. He 
jumps all over me and all over the room, with 
every comic antic it is possible to think of.” 


IN MEMORIAM 


Leo: A Yellow Cat 

MARGARET SHERWOOD in The Atlantic Monthly 

Copyrighted, 1913, The Atlantic Monthly Company 
If to your twilight land of dream,— 

Persephone, Persephone, 

Drifting with all your shadow host,— 
Dim sunlight comes with sudden gleam, 
And you lift veiled eyes to see 
Slip past a little golden ghost, 
That wakes a sense of springing flowers, 
Of nesting birds, and lambs new-born, 
Of spring astir in quickening hours, 
And young blades of Demeter’s corn; 
For joy of that sweet glimpse of sun 
O Goddess of unnumbered dead, * 
Give one soft touch—if only one— 
To that uplifted pleading head! 
Whisper some kindly word to bless 
A wistful soul who understands 
That life is but one long caress 
Of gentle words and gentle hands. 
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A CAT’S LONG JOURNEY 


FINE black cat of superior breed was 
received not long ago by express in 


the town of Thorold, Ontario. It had 
come from Trail, British Columbia, 
2500 miles away. When its owner, a 
young lady, was about to travel and 
could no longer take care of her pet, 
she did not abandon it as so many 
have been known to do, but provided 
for its safe passage to friends at another home. 

It was comfortably housed in a roomy box, on which was a 
placard with this inscription: “‘My name is Rastus. Please 
feed me good milk once a day, and beyond that I can nibble the 
crusts provided until I reach home.’’ The way-bill accom- 
panying it bore records of the feedings along the route, and 
showed that puss had not wanted for friends or food on his long 
journey. 

The strange shipment created a great deal of interest along 
the way. Children by the score expressed their sympathy 
with the traveler, realizing that he had journeyed more miles 
than most of them had. Rastus arrived in the best of health, 
and climbed out of his box home as fresh as when he entered it. 


THE RIGHT KIND OF BOY 


KITTEN afraid of a dog and just as much afraid 
to come down from the tree, to the top of 
which she had climbed in her terror, was 


ten’s owner was coaxing her to come down, 
but the little thing tried again and again and 
then clung more closely to the bough where 
she had taken refuge. Eugene, on his way to 
school, saw the difficulty and was ready for 
the emergency. “I'll climb right up and get 
her,”’ he said. 

“She is so frightened that she will scratch 
you and perhaps you will fall. I don’t know whether you 


ought to try it,’’ said the kitten’s mistress, but while she spoke. 


Eugene was half-way up among the branches, and a few mo- 
ments later he was down again with the struggling, furry 
bundle safe in his arms. ‘“‘Don’t mention it,” he cried, as 
he hurried on to school. ‘‘I can’t see a poor little cat in dis- 
tress and not do my best to rescue her.”’ 


He has the making of a hero. The boy who will climb a 
tree to rescue a kitten will not hesitate to do some bigger 
thing by and by.—The Comrade. 


piteously meowing inthe branches. The kit-. 


How Does HE He Know“ ? 


LIPTON 
Littk Hack Don, beside me lying, 


With nose on paws, butears attent, 
on what In 


To see 


litte Donhow do syou know it 
in troutkd thoughts stesl oer my mind? 
ong cer my face, Tin sure, can show it, 
Your nose, so wee, So kind, 


Both wih persistence, fish bo, wonder, 

Is pokedand ch, dis Ei love So deep thaugl cum, 
cold Keep you at edistance ? ii pray that naught may ever sunder 
one thar] more wise 
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WONDERFUL BEAVERS 
W's the Grand Trunk railway ran a line across a 


swamp in a game preserve in the Alberta Rockies 
there was a fine beaver dam holding the water back 
to flood the swamp. 

The game warden ordered the engineers to disturb the 
beavers as little as possible. They could have blown out the 
dam with dynamite and killed most of the little animals, but 
that would have been cruel. 

So they cut an opening in the dam. The mud of the dam 
was almost as hard as concrete and it took the men three days 
to get the water to running out properly. Then they started 
work on the railroad through the swamp. 

Soon the water began to rise and the work was stopped by 
water in a few hours. The engineers went down to the beaver 
dam and found the animals had repaired the cut and made it 
tight. 

A new cut was made, but when the men were gone 
the beavers were busy and the damage repaired. Work 
on the railroad was stopped in a few hours. 

Then a hole was made in the earth deep under the 
dam. That puzzled the beavers. They had never before 
seen water go down into the ground and come up far away. 
But they studied the problem and the work on the rail- 
road was soon stopped by water and half the tools were 
covered. 

Then followed a contest of cunning between the men 
and the beavers. But every time the men opened a way, 
for water to run the beavers found out how to stop it. 

The road was finally built by working a few hours at a 
time, and the loss to the contractors was about $5000. 
The beavers lost their time. 
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FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


For the Year Ending March 1, 1918 


I. 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


HOULD we spend the money for an elab- 
orate and detailed annual report? To 
this question we should answer, yes, 
were it not that every month in the 

year we tell, through Our Dumb Animals, so far 
as possible, the story of the work we are doing. 
The names of all contributing and the amounts 
contributed appear in the columns of our maga- 
zine. Also through the public press monthly 
reports are made. No pamphlet, no printed 
statistics, however, whether issued once a month 
or once a year, could contain the account of all 
the various activities of two such societies as ours. 
Days, and often nights of patient work are spent 
in the interests of those we are organized to care 
for, which defy the skill of the statistician to 
tabulate. Many imagine that the most of our 
time is occupied in prosecuting offenders. 
This is but a small part of our work. For one 
prosecution, there are hundreds of admonitions 
and kindly suggestions given, and services ren- 
dered animals and their owners, and the public 
at large. 


“Our Dumb Animals”’ 

Among the notable things of the year has been 
the change made in our magazine to add to its 
attractiveness and value. Though this change 
was effected before the last annual meeting, 
experience at that time justified no expression of 
opinion as to whether we had done wisely or not. 
Now that a year has passed we do not hesitate 
to say that no mistake was made by the addition 
of the illuminated cover, giving some space for 
advertising, and using a better quality of stock. 
In spite of the fact that the regular subscription 
price was advanced from fifty cents to a dollar, 
there has been scarcely an instance of a sub- 
scriber lost because of this. On the other hand, 
during this period, our list of subscribers has 
increased by more than 2300 names. In the 
matter of advertising we are steadily approxi- 
mating our original estimate of returns from this 
source. The magazine is still given away with 
the same liberality as formerly where it can 
serve its purpose, and goes widely over the world 
preaching its gospel of humanity. It is neces- 
sarily one of our large items of expense, but we 
doubt if any money brings a larger return in the 
great field of humane education. To the law- 
yers, ministers and doctors of the state it is sent 
without charge. 


The Angell Animal Hospital 

With this great undertaking we are steadily 
making progress. We have the land on which 
the hospital is to be built, and it is paid for. In 
addition we have close to $30,000 in cash, and 
know of at least $50,000 more that will some day 
come to us for this purpose, as the terms of the 
bequest by which it was left us specify that it is to 
be used for a home for our Societies. This latter 
fund is carefully invested and will ultimately be 
available for our building. The committee from 
the Board of Directors having the matter in 
charge are contemplating the wisdom of pro- 
ceeding at once with the construction of the 
hospital wings, leaving, if it shall prove neces- 
sary, the completion of the rest of the building 
until our receipts shall make that possible. The 


‘demand for the hospital is imperative. The 


animals of hundreds of poor people suffer because 
their owners cannot afford to pay a veterinarian 


for his services. In New York the out-patient 
department of the Hospital of the American 
S. P. C. A. is daily thronged by such. Our need 
is for large and generous gifts. No money con- 
tributed for humane work can more permanently 
and effectively fulfil its purpose than through 
such a channel as this. By this memorial build- 
ing our two Societies are assured of an enduring 
home, a thoroughly equipped hospital is given us, 
and the memory of one of the noblest humani- 
tarians America has known will be fittingly com- 
memorated. We are not only working daily 
for this end, but fervently praying Heaven to 
incline the hearts of our friends to respond to our 
appeals. 


Increase in Force of Agents 


Nothing in the experience of the present 
administration has been so difficult as to leave 
uncovered wide sections of the state where 
cruelty abounds. To say, no, to the repeated 
calls for the appointment of a paid 
agent, and to say this because we 
did not dare increase our expendi- 
tures beyond a certain limit has been 
one of our hardest tasks. If we had 
twenty-five agents where we now 
have one there would still be large 
areas that could be visited only 
occasionally by a representative of 
the Society. We have, however, 
added to our force in Boston and 
vicinity two thoroughly competent 
men. One of these is a first-class 
veterinarian. The necessities of our 
work have long demanded such a 
man. An agent has been appointed 
for New Bedford and its neighbor- 
hood, and one for Barnstable county 
where the need could no longer 
be denied. Many new local agents, 
serving without pay, have been 
given commissions. In a number 
of instances men have been em- 
ployed at small salaries who, in 
connection with their other work, 
act for us. We have three such in 
the western part of the state and 
two in Middlesex county. These 
cooperate with the district agents of their re- 
spective localities. 

To the fidelity and ability of the members of 
our force we bear the most positive testimony. 
We also express our warm appreciation of the 
great assistance rendered by many of our local 
representatives who receive no compensation. 
We can never be sufficiently grateful to Mr. 
Walter B. Pope, a gentleman of large experience 
and excellent judgment, retired from business, 
who has given us gratuitously now for three 
years his valuable services, doing most effective 
work as an agent. Mr. Thomas Langlan, who 
has been with us forty years, retired February 
first on a moderate pension. He continues, how- 
ever, to give us such time as his health and 
strength permit. 

This winter, as last, we have maintained an 
agent in uniform on Beacon Hill, patrolling 
its steep grades and helping horses and their 
drivers in every possible way. Our agents, too, 
have kept many localities supplied with chain 
and carpet shoes for the free use of teams in 


UNIFORMED AGENT ADJUSTING CHAIN SHOE 


difficulty on icy pavements. A careful inspec- 
tion was given the horses used by the state mili- 
tary forces when,they went to Connecticut last 
summer. The work of inspection at the stock- 
yards is never remitted and all animals arriving 
and leaving there are systematically watched 
over, protected from cruelty, and destroyed 
when seriously injured. This service rendered 
in connection with the transportation and 
slaughter of our food animals requires the almost 
constant activities of two men and sometimes of 
three. 

The traffic in immature calves has been greatly 
reduced, and the manner of shipment has been 
materially improved. A car-load came recently 
by express and as they could not be slaughtered 
at once the owners were compelled to purchase 
a large quantity of milk for them. It was all 
hand work, as they were individually fed from 
bottles. It is much to be regretted that the 
federal bill that would have controlled this 


transportation of calves was held up in Congress 
by representatives from dairy sections of New 
York and Pennsylvania. 

One or more agents are present at all auction 
stables on sale days to prevent the traffic in old 
and worn-out horses. Nearly a thousand dollars 
has been recovered within the year for poor men 
from disreputable dealers who impose upon the 
ignorant by selling them worthless horses 
drugged or “doctored” so as to seem of some 
value. Our new law, secured this month, for- 
bidding the private sale of horses which it would 
be illegal to use, will materially help us to control 
this situation. Free advice and _ veterinary 
services have been given to men about to pur- 
chase horses or too poor to pay for a veterina- 
rian. Our regular and local agents have also 
put up throughout the Commonwealth many 
thousands of cards warning against the destruc- 
tion of our song and insectivorous birds, and 
the abandonment of cats at places of summer 
resort. 

The Worcester Branch of the M.S. P. C. A. is 
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HOHORST BOLT PISTOL USED BY AGENTS AT STOCK-YARDS 


making real progress in arousing new interest’ in 
that city and has effected numerous changes, 
particularly for the benefit of horses. The same 
may be said of Greenfield where a branch has 
been organized. 
The Angell Memorial Fountain 

December 20th we opened to the public, and 
turned over to the city of Boston, this splendid 
fountain with its sixteen constantly overflowing 
individual buckets. Each horse drinks out of an 
absolutely clean receptacle from which all 
danger from infection is eliminated by the way the 
water pours over the edges of the bowls. We 
think it is not too much to say that no such 
sanitary and imposing horse-fountain exists 
anywhere in the world outside of Boston. Five 
thousand horses a day, by actual count, pass 
through the square where the fountain is located. 
It would surely gladden the heart of him in whose 
name it has been built could he see the thousands 
of thirsty horses drinking day by day beneath the 
bronze letters that speak his name. 
A State-Wide Campaign 

Never before in the history of our Society has 
sc much been done in Massachusetts in the dis- 
seminating of humane ideas as during the past 
year. One man has spent his entire time trav- 
eling through the several counties, addressing 


granges, speaking even from street corners to 
thousands of people, securing in scores of news- 
papers illustrated articles in behalf of the right 
treatment of animals, furnishing stereopticon 
slides for many moving picture houses where 
they have been glad to teach humanity by this 
means, and in various ways calling the attention 
literally of hundreds of thousands to the claims 
of the animal world upon man for justice and 
kindness. 


The Moving Picture 


A carefully prepared moving picture film 
has finally been completed which shows our elec- 
tric ambulance in actual operation, the care 
given our food animals at the stock-yards, the 
proper style of teaming harness, bridle, and 
feed bag to use; also other illustrations of the 
Society’s daily work. This constitutes a series 
of most valuable object lessons. Nearly every 
moving picture house in the state is more than 
willing to use it. It is only a beginning, but this 
method of teaching is expensive and we have to 
move slowly with it. 


A New Law 


One of the most important measures we have 
ever secured from our legislature was that of last 
year giving our accredited agents, by the appoint- 


II. 


ment of the Governor, police power throughout 
the Commonwealth. They are now members 
of the state police and can, when necessary, 
arrest on sight for the violation of any anti- 
cruelty law. This authority they seldom are 
obliged to use, indeed never use it where they can 
avoid it, but it has added greatly to their in- 
fluence and in many instances has resulted in 
much saving of time and expense. 


Watering-Stations, Blinders, and Feed Bags 

At our watering-stations we watered during 
the summer months 280,865 horses. These 
stations were kept open from 8 A. M. to 6 P. M. 
If it were possible we should keep, during the 
hot weather, an electric watering wagon traveling 
through the city to reach sections where there 
are no stations. This has proved very useful in 
Philadelphia. 

More than five hundred horses have been fur- 


nished with open cheek pieces for their bridles, . 


so as to do away with blinders, and the result of 
this ‘‘anti-blinder’’ campaign has been that the 
blinders have been taken from the bridles of 
hundreds more. One harness manufacturer 
says he made 200 open bridles for his customers 
while we were engaged in this special work. This 
spread to other cities in the state and it is safe to 
say that thousands of horses have benefited by 
the agitation. The proper kind of feed bag has 
been called to the attention of hundreds of team- 
sters, and many have been compelled to discard 
such as were wholly unfit. 


Slaughter-House Reform 


During the year the President has published 
a very carefully prepared pamphlet as the result 
of two years of investigation and correspondence, 
upon this subject. This has been sent to all the 
humane societies of the country, to many news- 
papers and individuals, and to those interested 
in this work in foreign lands. In our methods of 
slaughter we are still belying all our claims to be 
a civilized and humane people. Were the whole 
situation familiar to the public our present 
methods would not be permitted another day. 
Our hope is that out of this agitation may come 
the appointment by Congress of a Commission 
to investigate the whole question of the methods 
used in the slaughter of our food animals. 


Addresses 


The President has made numerous addresses 
during the year, speaking in Indiana, Ohio, and 
South Carolina, as well as before several clubs 
and schools of Massachusetts. He also was in 
Washington in April in behalf of the important 
Bill relative to the transportation of immature 
calves, appearing twice before the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. The Secre- 
tary as well has answered repeated calls to give 
lectures, illustrated by the stereopticon, a fine 
collection of slides having been gathered, or made 
for this purpose. 


The American Humane Education Society 


A vast amount of work is constantly being 
done in our offices that the public in Massa- 
chusetts, who think of us almost entirely as a 
society for the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals, and whe know little of us as also the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society, can scarcely 
appreciate. It is this educational work, wide 
as the world, which demands more service and 
attention than the enforcement of law in our own 
Commonwealth. Each Society is exacting enough 
in its requirements to occupy all our time. 
Letters come to the desks of our officers from 
every state and nearly every civilized country, 


asking all manner of questions, the mere answer- 
ing of which involves much careful thought, 
patient investigation, and many thousands of 
replies. Our Dumb Animals is circulated in 
innumerable places where there are either no 
anti-cruelty societies at all or those only more or 
less active, and the people are at a loss to know 
how to interfere with abuses or to perfect organi- 
zations to stop them. Many such are glad to 
avail themselves of the services of our American 
Humane Education Society, which, in addition 
to its many other activities, offers a veritable 
“free correspondence course’ in the work of 


organizing either juveniles or adults for the better 
protection of animals. 

A dozen representatives have been commis- 
sioned to carry the humane gospel throughout 
not only the South and West of our own land, 
but also to Cuba, Chile, and several countries of 
Central and Eastern Europe. 


Work throughout the Country 


We have two women at work in California. A 
very successful humane press bureau is being 
conducted by Mrs. Alice L. Park, who constantly 
supplies material for newspapers in California, 
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Arizona, and other western states. She also 
delivers addresses in schools, before teachers’ 
institutes and at various public gatherings. In 
San Diego, Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue is organizing 
Bands of Mercy, called Junior Humane Leagues, 
of which 151, with 6595 members, were reported 
during the last school year. 

In the South the Rev. Richard Carroll of 
Columbia, South Carolina, is doing splendid 
work. Among its results is the organization of a 
colored humane society at Columbia. A gifted 
colored woman, Mrs. E. L. Dixon, is employed 
in South Carolina organizing Bands of Mercy. 
In Kentucky the president of the State Univer- 
sity (colored) is bringing the work not only before 
his students, but also before public schools, 
churches and Sunday-schools, and_ teachers’ 
gatherings. 

Mr. Jefferson Butler is endeavoring to 
secure the passage of a compulsory humane 
education law in Michigan. Last summer we 
arranged with Prof. John Burke, who traveled 
from Wyoming to Missouri to give Band of 
Mercy talks in different schools and to distribute 
our literature. Humane education is being 
promoted in Idaho by Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, 
who has successfully interested school superin- 
tendents and addressed schools, church gather- 
ings, and other assemblies. 


Foreign Work 


Our work abroad is steadily increasing. While 
the work of the Constantinople Society has been 
seriously hindered during the year by the un- 
settled state of affairs in Turkey, yet Mrs. Alice 
W. Manning has continued to distribute and 
translate many of our books and pamphlets. A 
large supply of literature was sold in Bulgaria. A 
branch of the Constantinople Societe Protectrice 
des Animaux has been organized in Salonica. 
Bands of Mercy have been formed in the Ameri- 
can Mission and in the Protestant Armenian 
schools at Ourfa, Turkey. Seven Angell Prize 
Contest medals have been sent, to be used as 
oratorical prizes in the American colleges in 
Turkey. 

M. Jerome Perinet is awakening great interest 
among educators in Switzerland and adjacent 
countries where he is introducing the Band of 
Mercy idea. He finds that information on this 
subject is constantly being sought by journals 
published in French, Portuguese, Swiss, German 
and Italian. The minister of public instruction 
in Russia has asked him to prepare a pamphlet, 
to be sent to all the teachers in the empire. The 
most encouraging results have been accom- 
plished in France, where M. Perinet found sev- 
eral influential people ready to assist, the most 
notable being a deputy of Paris, through whose 
efforts it is expected that Bands of Mercy will 
become established in all the schools of the 
republic. M. Roger des Varennes, editor of the 
Revue Illustree des Animaux, Paris, is already 
taking an active part in organizing Bands. 
Public and private schools in several cities have 
been systematically organized. In Switzerland 
there is much interest in the work and Bands 
are being formed in several cantons. 

The Band of Mercy founded by Mrs. Jeannette 
Ryder in Havana is one of the most effective hu- 
mane societies in existence. It maintains a 
Refuge for Abandoned Animals, and its influence 
in preventing cruelty is felt throughout the 
entire republic. Mrs. Ryder has been instru- 
mental in suppressing bull-fighting and many 
other cruel customs of the island. She finds an 
eager demand for the literature with which we 
continue to supply her. Recently she has added 


_ the care of many unfortunate children to her 


already noble ministeries. Our cooperation with 
her financially and by correspondence is constant. 
A new field was entered this year when a 


request came for literature to be sent to Hon- 
duras, where Bands of Mercy are to be formed 
among the children in Tegucigalpa. Through 
the interest of a generous friend we have been 
enabled to print the Band of Mercy buttons and 
pledge cards in Spanish, also to have a complete 
translation into Spanish made and printed of our 
“Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” 
thousands of copies of which have been sent 
to South America, particularly to Chile. 


Bands of Mercy 


Excellent Band of Mercy work is constantly 
reported to us from societies in many states as 
well as from other organizations and individuals. 
The Louisiana State Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals has created much interest 
among school children in New Orleans by offer- 
ing prizes for essays on humane subjects. Many 
Bands are being established by Miss Louise H. 
Guyol not only in the schools but among influen- 
tial adults. The police are in hearty cooperation 
with the work, and the various stations have 
been regularly organized. An officer told the 
superintendent of the Society that “he knew of 
no other movement that had proved of. such 
interest to the police.’””’ We have just entered 
into an arrangement with the State Society to 
share part of the expense in a campaign of 
humane education in Louisiana. 

Bands of Mercy in Sunday-schools and also 
in the public schools of Bath, Maine, and vicinity, 
are being instituted by Miss Alice May Douglas, 
who is much interested in humane work. The 
Rhode Island Humane Education Society con- 
tinues its faithful service in the schools of that 
state. Bands of Mercy are being systematically 
organized in the schools of Connecticut by the 
State Humane Society, which enrolled 6000 
members during the closing months of the school 
year, and has since greatly increased the enrol- 
ment. The Woman’s Auxiliary of the Rock 
Island (Illinois) County Humane Society has 
secured the cooperation of school authorities 
with the result that the schools are being thor- 
oughly enlisted in the Band of Mercy cause. 
Duluth, Minnesota, has a superintendent of 
schools who requests a regular report from his 
teachers on humane education, which has opened 
the way for many children to join the Band of 
Mercy. 

Our state agent has been constantly employed 
in the schools of Massachusetts, where many 
towns and cities have been reached and each 
school-room formed into a separate Band. The 
annual Humane Day in Massachusetts was 
observed April 16. A new ‘Humane Manual” 
of thirty-two pages was published and 15,000 
copies distributed gratuitously, besides a quan- 
tity of humane calendars and other literature. 
The day will be observed this year as usual and 
the ‘‘manual” for it is now being mailed to 
superintendents. 

During the year there were reported to this 
office 3461 new Bands, scattered throughout 
thirty-eight states, several provinces of Canada, 
Turkey and India. ; 


Now a Publishing House 


The American Humane Education Society has 
become a veritable publishing house, having 
brought out three original books during the 
year: ‘‘The Birds of God,” a portfolio of anec- 
dotes by Theron Brown, ‘‘Prince Rudolf’s Quest,” 
a story of adventure by Ida Kenniston, and 
“The Humane Idea,” a brief history of the devel- 
opment of the humane spirit, by the President 
of the Society. The first two have found their 
way into the hands of the booksellers, ‘The 
Birds of God” being used for supplementary 
reading in several schools in Massachusetts. 
Several new leaflets and pamphlets have been 


added to our already large supply. ‘The 
Horse’s Prayer”’ still continues in high favor, our 
own circulation of it having exceeded 100,000. 
One of the large English societies has found it 
their most popular leaflet. It has already been 
translated into nine different languages, and 
arrangements are being made by one of our 
active friends for publishing both “The Horse’s 
Prayer” and ‘Black Beauty”’ in Moon-type for 
the blind. 

There continues to be a steady demand for 
our five special humane books, published both in 
cloth and paper:at very low prices, and they 
are being called for from all parts of the Union. 
Three hundred bound volumes of Our Dumb 
Animals were presented to hotels in New Eng- 
land and elsewhere. Our traveling libraries, of 
thirty volumes each, have been in circulation 
throughout the year from Massachusetts to 
California. 


Efforts in New Fields 


Letters have been sent to the officers of the 
World's Seventh Sunday-school Convention, to 
be held during the summer of 1913 in Zurich, 
Switzerland, calling attention to the need of 
humane work and urging that a place be given in 
the program for a discussion of the value of 
humane education in the International Sunday- 
school lesson series. A supply of literature was 
given to the American Sunday-school Union for 
distribution among its various home missions. 

Arrangements have been made with the 
Department of the Interior, Office of Indian 
Affairs, through the Commissioner, to have 
humane education taken up in all the Indian 
schools, and to this end we have begun corre- 
spondence with the 138 superintendents to 
whom we shall send such literature as they will 
need for this purpose. . 

Letters addressed to superintendents of public 
schools and asking them to cooperate in humane 
work to the extent of sending out other letters, 
to be furnished by the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society, to their teachers, have been 
mailed to all the superintendents in Vermont, 
South Carolina and Idaho. Immediately re- 
sponses came from many of these men and large 
quantities of letters for their teachers and helps 
for humane teaching have been sent to them. 
This is but the beginning of a work which we are 
planning to extend to every state where there 
are no humane societies, and to other states so 
far as it can be done in cooperation with existing 
local organizations. 

Our Societies were represented at the Indian- 
apolis Convention of the American Humane 
Association by both the President and Secretary, 
who each had a part in the program. There was 
an extensive exhibition of our literature, and 
many thousands of copies of our publications 
were given away. Many packages of literature 
have been donated to various teachers’ and 
W. C. T. U. Institutes, agricultural fairs, dog 
shows, and similar gatherings and exhibits 
throughout the country. 


Finances of Both Societies 


We fear that the public generally fail to under- 
stand the necessity of expending large sums of 
money to accomplish the work of our two Socie- 
ties—one a national and the other a state 
organization. 

In the first place the men and women employed 
must be adapted to the work, intelligent, pains- 
taking, and knowing both what they can and 
cannot do legally; otherwise we should be in- 
volved in endless controversies and litigation. 
The paid agents upon whom we depend must be 
men of more than usual ability.. While seeking 
constantly for more ample protection for ‘‘those 
who cannot speak for themselves’’ it is essential 
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that we be law-abiding. We must command 
the respect of the courts. 

An officer, who by reason of exceptional quali- 
ties, could secure a generous salary in other posi- 
tions, is worth many times as much to us as the 
one who could obtain elsewhere only an inferior 
position. Traveling expenses for which the calls 
are constant are very large and must also be 
considered. In addition to the cost of adminis- 
tration more than twenty-six thousand dollars 
has been spent the past year for these two items 
—salaries of agents, humane education workers, 
and their expenses. 

Again, the cost of humane literature dis- 
tributed gratuitously, including the expense of 
Our Dumb Animals, beyond what we receive for 
it, amounts, with postage, to some twenty 
thousand dollars more. Three thousand dollars 
was paid for the beautiful memorial fountain 
erected in Post Office Square in honor of Mr. 
Angell. The amount expended for the relief 
of horses at the various watering-stations during 
the summer and fall was $1740.30. 

These items with the addition of large amounts 
necessarily paid for rents of our many offices 
(until we get our new building), for telephone 
charges all over the state, for expressage, legal 
and veterinary services, stationery, ambulance 
and sundries of all sorts, make the expenses of the 
two Societies for the year $115,963.17. Of this 
amount $86,946.37 was expended for the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A. and $29,016.80 for the 
American Humane Education Society. 

To more than offset this amount the money 
received from all sources has been above the 
average, so that in addition to the sums paid the 
trustees of our permanent fund, the interest on 
which will come to us in the future, we have on 
hand with which to meet the expenses of the 
new year, $29,259.15. 

We cannot, we dare not, refuse to widen our 
work as the field widens. We have gone forward, 
believing our friends and contributors wanted to 
see more and not less accomplished, and we are 
glad to say that their cooperation and support 
have made advancement possible in every 
department. 

A detailed statement of receipts and expendi- 
tures is sent the State Board of Charities. 


FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President. 


REPORT OF CHIEF PROSECUTING 


OFFICER 

Number of complaints received ... 15,485 
Number of animals examined ..... 55,193 
Number of prosecutions........... 315 
Number of convictions ........... 271 
Number horses taken from work .. 1,699 
Number of worn-out or injured 

horses painlessly destroyed...... 1,404 
Number of horses watered during 


Cattle, sheep and swine examined 
at the stock-yards during the year 361,936 
Sick or injured cattle, sheep and 
swine painlessly destroyed at 
stock-yards by our agents during 


SPECIMEN CASES 


No. 1. For cruelly beating a pair of horses 
which were overloaded with grain, two men were 
fined $25 each. 

No. 2. For non-sheltering young calves, a drover 
was fined $150. This was an aggravated case, 
some of the calves being only a few days old. 

No. 3. For cruelly beating a horse, which re- 
sulted in its death, a man paid a fine of $50. 

No. 4. For leading a poor worn-out horse 
through the streets for the purpose of selling it at 
auction, a coal dealer was fined $35. 

No. 5. For cruelly mutilating a cat with an axe, 
a man was fined $15. 

No. 6. For starving his cows, a man was sent 
to the House of Correction for two months. 

No. 7. For abandoning a horse, leaving it on 
the highway to die, a man paid a fine of $50. 

No. 8. For torturing a rat by burning it to 
death, a man paid a fine of $25. 

No. 9. For working a horse, worn-out and de- 
crepit, after being warned, an expressman was 
fined $50. 

No. 10. For cruelly beating a lame cow which 
he was driving to market, a man was fined $25. 

No. 11. For permitting the use of horses suffer- 
ing from sore backs, galled shoulders and general 
debility, divers owners of teams and carriages were 
fined in sums varying from $20 to $50. 

The directions to all our prosecuting agents are 
that it is always better when possible to convert 
men from cruelty than to convict them in the 
courts, and that the test of a Society’s usefulness 
is not the number of its prosecutions, but the 
number of acts of cruelty it is able to prevent. 


JAMES R. HATHAWAY, Chief Agent. 
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SUMMER WATERING-STATION, COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON 


OFFICERS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
S. P. C. A. FOR 1913-1914 


President 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 


First Vice-President 
NATHANIEL T. KIDDER 


Second Vice-President 
HON. A. E. PILLSBURY 


Honorary Vice-Presidents 

His Excellency Eugene N. Foss, 
Governor of Massachusetts 
His Honor John F. Fitzgerald, 
Mayor of Boston 
Ex-Governor Eben S. Draper, Hopedale 
Ex-Governor Curtis Guild, Boston 
Ex-Governor William L. Douglas, Brockton 
Ex-Governor John L. Bates, Boston 
Ex-Governor W. Murray Crane, Dalton 
Ex-Governor John D. Long, Hingham 
Ex-Governor J. Q. A. Brackett, Arlington 
William Cardinal O'Connell, Boston 
Appleton, Francis Henry, Peabody 
Bartlett, Nelson S., Boston 
Bassett, Hon. Wm. G., Northampton 
Beebe, J. Arthur, Boston 
Caldwell, Miss Louise W., Dorchester 
Clark, Miss Eleanor J., Boston 
Codman, James M., Brookline 
Converse, Mrs. Costello C., Boston 
Coolidge, Hon. T. Jefferson, Boston 
Corbin, Mrs. C. C., Webster 
Crane-Couch, Mrs. Jeannie Laflin, Dalton 
Cruft, Miss Harriet O., Boston 
Cummins, Thomas K., Milton 
Cushing, Herbert B., Boston 
Durant, Miss Henrietta, Lawrence 
Dyar, Hon. Perlie A., Allston 
Endicott, William, Jr., Boston 
Fay, Miss Sarah B., Boston 
Forbes, J. Murray, Boston 
Forbes, Hon. William T., Worcester 
Frost, Mrs. Eliza W., Winchester 
Fuller, Hon. William E., Taunton 
Gasson, Thomas I., Pres. Boston College 
Greenough, Charles P., Boston 
Griswold, Lyman W., Greenfield 
Hamilton, Frederick W., Cambridge 
Hapgood, Mrs. A. A. P., Ayer 
Harmon, Hon. Rollin E., Lynn 
Hill, Hon. Henry B., Boston 
Homans, Mrs. Charles D., Boston 
Hunnewell, Walter, Boston 
Hyde, Miss Mary E., Brookline 
Ireland, Mrs. Oscar B., Springfield 
Kempton, Mrs. Daniel B., New Bedford 
Kennedy, Miss Louise, Concord 
Kettle, Mrs. Ernestine May, Weston 
Leonard, Miss Eliza B., Greenfield 
Lowell, A. Lawrence, Pres. Harvard University 
Maclaurin, Richard C., 
Pres. Mass. Institute of Technology 

McCall, Hon. Samuel W., Winchester 
McIntire, Hon. Charles J., Cambridge 
Manning, Francis H., Boston 
Mead, Edwin D., Boston 
Murlin, Lemuel H., Pres. Boston University 
Parker, Charles W., Boston 
Parker, Hon. Herbert, Lancaster 
Pierce, M. V., M.D., Milton 
Richardson, Mrs. George F., Lowell 
Ripley, Mrs. Charles, Dorchester 
Sears, Francis B., Boston 
Sharpe, Mrs. Maud R. L., Chestnut Hill 
Shepard, John, Boston 
Slocum, Hon. Edward T., Pittsfield 
Smith, Mrs. Huntington, Boston 
Thayer, Mrs. Charles E., Boston 
Thayer, Mrs. Ezra R., Boston 
Torrey, Mrs. Elbridge, Dorchester 
Tuttle, Lucius, Boston 
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Upham, Miss E. Annie, Dorchester 
Warren, Mrs. William Wilkins, Boston 
Webster, H. S., Brookline 
Wheelwright, John W., Boston 


Directors of the M. S. P. C. A. 
Dr. Francis H. Rowley, President 


Mrs. Geo. T. Angell 
Hon. Henry B. Hill 
Laban Pratt 

Albert A. H. Meredith 
Edward H. Clement 
William Dana Orcutt 
Nathaniel T. Kidder 
Mrs. David Nevins 
Miss Judith Sampson 
G. Arthur Hilton 
Mrs. A. L. Tallman 
Hon. A. E. Pillsbury 
Josiah H. Quincy 


Elbridge Torrey 
Ainsley R. Hooper 
Hon. Samuel J. Elder 
Joseph A. Sheehan 

C. Minot Weld 
Charles S. Rackemann 
Henry O. Underwood 
Hon. Wm. M. Butler 
Hon. William A.Gaston 
Henry C. Merwin 
Wallace L. Pierce 
Mrs. John H. Storer 
Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot 


Miss Harriet G. Bird 


Treasurer: Hon. HENRY B. HILL 
Assistant Treasurer: EBEN. SHUTE 
Secretary: GUY RICHARDSON 


Leonard, Mrs. Chas. H. Sargent, Mrs. Helen W. OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN HUMANE 


Lindsley, Miss Emily V. 
Lothrop, C. H. 
McCully,Mrs.Catherine 
McPherson, William J. 
Manning, Miss Abby F. 
Manning, Mrs. F. H. 
Mason, A. P., M.D. 
Mason, Miss Ellen F. 
Mason, Miss Ida M. 
Meredith, A. A. H. 
Milliken, Mrs. A. N. 
Moseley, Miss Ellen F. 
Moulton, Mrs. Paul B. 
Nevins, Mrs. David 
Olmsted, Mrs. Mary B. 
Parker, Miss Eleanor S. 
Paul, Frank 

Phillips, Mrs. John C. 
Pillsbury, Hon. A. E. 
Porter, Miss Juliet 
Pratt, Laban 

Putney, Mrs. Lydia A. 
Richardson, Geo. W. 


Sawyer, Miss Zipporah 
Schrader, G. H. F. 
Schwarz, Richard 
Selfridge, Mrs. G.S. 
Thayer, Mrs. Chas. E. 
Thayer, Mrs. E. R. 
Torrey, Elbridge 
Torrey, Mrs. Elbridge 
Travelli, Mrs. Charles I. 
Twombly, John Fogg 
Upham, Miss E. Annie 
Van Brunt, Mrs. Charles 
Ward, Francis J. 
Warren, Mrs. Wm. W. 
Weeks, Andrew Gray 
Weston, Mrs. Mary C. 
Wharton, Edward 
Wheelwright, A. C. 
Wheelwright, John W. 
Whiton, Rev. J. M. 
Wiggins, Miss Mary C. 
Wilder, C. C. 
Williams, Ralph B. 


Assistant Secretary: EBEN. SHUTE 
Counselor: Hon. ALBERT E. PILLSBURY 
Auditors: 
LABAN PRATT and JOSEPH A. SHEEHAN 


Trustees of the Permanent Fund: 
ALFRED BOWDITCH LAURENCE MINOT 
THOMAS NELSON PERKINS 
Executive Committee: 

DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY (ex-officio) 
CHARLES S. RACKEMANN 
NATHANIEL T. KIDDER 
WALLACE L. PIERCE 
HENRY C. MERWIN 


Honorary Members 
Mrs. Theodore Chase, Boston 
Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske, New York, N. Y. 
Henry B. King, Augusta, Ga. 
Dr. Albert Leffingwell, Aurora, N. Y. 
Mrs. Jennie B. Powers, Keene, N. H. 
M. Franco Riccabone, Turin, Italy 
Mrs. Jeannette Ryder, Havana, Cuba 
Mrs. Caroline E. White, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Active Life Members 
Alstrom,Mrs.DorothyD. Durant, Miss Henrietta 
Angell, Mrs. Geo. T. Endicott, William, Jr. 
Adams, Mrs. H. Brooks Ensign, Mrs. Dwight W. 
Ansley, Mrs. Sarah R. Everett, Percival L. 
Baker, Mrs. Charles M. Faulkner, Miss F. M. 
Banning, B. R. Fay, Miss Sarah B. 
Barnard, Hon. Chas. A. Fisher, H.: 

Bates, Samuel H. Fitz, Mrs. W. Scott 
Baxter, Mrs. E. K. Floyd, Mrs. Edward E. 
Beebe, E. Pierson Fottler, Mrs. Jacob 
Bolles, Mrs. Mary K. Frost, Mrs. Eliza W. 
Bonney, Mrs. Aurelia H. Gay, Miss Josephine S. 
Bromwich,Mrs.Adelia C. Gray, Miss Ellen 
Brooks, Peter C. Grout, Mrs. Zira R. 
Brooks, Shepherd Hammond, Samuel 
Cabot, Mrs. Susan Hapgood, Mrs. A. A. P. 
Carpentier, H. W. Harrington, Mrs. Soph- 
Cary, Miss Ellen G. ronia A. 

Chadwick, Mrs.C.C. Hatch, Miss L. A. 
Clark, Miss Eleanor J. Hemenway, Augustus 
Cochrane, Mrs. A.G. Higginson, Mrs. Ella A. 
Codman, James M. Higginson, Francis L. 
Converse, Mrs.CostelloC. Hill, Hon. Henry B. 
Coolidge, Hon. T. J. | Hudson, Mrs. John E. 
Corbin, Mrs. C. C. Humphreys, James H. 
Corliss, Miss Clara K. Hyde, Miss Mary E. 
Couch, Franklin Lindley Kendall, Miss Georgiana 
Crane-Couch, Mrs. J. L. Kennedy, Miss Louise 


Cruft, Miss Harriet O. Kettle,Mrs.ErnestineM. 


Davenport, Orlando H. Kidder, Nathaniel T. 
DeWolf, Charles E. Lackey, Mrs. Frances 
DeWolf, Mrs. Chas. E. Fiske 


Ripley, Mrs. Clara May Wilson, Miss Edith C. 
Rotch, Mrs. William J. Wilson, Miss Helen L. 
Rountree, Mrs. H. HH. Wilson, Miss Mary E. 
Russell, Mrs.Caroline N. Wood, Mrs. William M. 


Sampson, Mrs. R. deW. 


Associate Life Members 


Babcock, Miss Edith 
Beebe, J. Arthur 
Bigelow, W. S., M.D. 
Black, George Nixon 
Bliss, Miss Doris 
Bliss, Philip W. 
Bowler, Mrs. Mary W. 
Butterfield, Miss MaryL. 
Byington, Mrs. E. H. 
Caldwell, Miss L. W. 
Campbell, Charles A. 
Carpenter, Edwin Z. 
Clarke, Miss L. Freeman 
Clum, Mrs. A. B. 
Coolidge, Miss Annie 
Belle 
Crafts, Miss Elizabeth S. 
Crane, Zenas 
Crocker,Mrs.CarolineB. 
Crowell, Mrs. P. D. 
Dutton, Benjamin F. 
Edmunds, Miss Helen C. 
Foster, Miss H. W. 
Geiger, Mrs. Albert, Jr. 
Goddard, Benjamin 
Holland, Miss Florence 
Hollingsworth,Mrs.P.R. 
Hollingsworth, Miss R. 
Hooper, Edward W. 
Kingsbury, W. S. 
Ladd, Geo. E. 
Lawrence, Amory A. 
Mack, Mrs. L. D. 
Matthews, Nathan 
Merriam, Frank 
Minot, C. H. 
Newcomb, Miss Ade- 
laide W. 


Parker, Charles W. 
Parker, James 

Pratt, R. M., Jr. 
Putnam, Mrs. Harriet 
Richards, E. Ira 
Richardson, Mrs. Guy 
Rogers, Miss Cath’ne L. 
Safford, Mrs. Nath’! M. 
Sears, Alexander P. 
Sharpe,Mrs.Maude R.L. 
Shattuck, Miss G. A. 
Singleton, George F. S. 
Soule, Miss Sarah M. 
Speyer, Mrs. James 
Sprague, Dr. F. P. 
Stearns, Miss Ellen 
Stearns, Miss Priscilla 
Stoddard, John L. 
Sumner, Miss Lydia E. 
Thaw, Miss Alice C. 
Thayer, Charles E. 
Thayer, E. K. 

Thayer, Mrs. E. K. 
Thayer, Miss Harriet F. 
Thayer, Miss Marjorie 
Thayer, Miss Mildred 
Thayer, Miss Nancy 
Tucker, Lawrence 

Van Horn, Dora 

Van Horn, Elsa 

Walker, William B. 
Walker, Mrs. William B. 
Webster, H. S. 
Wheelwright, Mrs. A. C. 
White, Mrs. Charles T. 
Whittier, Mrs. H. B. 
Willcutt, Mrs. J. M. 
Wilson, William R. 


EDUCATION SOCIETY 


President 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 


First Vice-President 
AINSLEY R. HOOPER 


Second Vice-President 
WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 


Honorary Vice-Presidents 

His Excellency Eugene N. Foss, 

Governor of Massachusetts 
Ex-Governor Eben S. Draper 
Ex-Governor Curtis Guild 
Ex-Governor John D. Long 
William Cardinal O’Connell, Boston 
Bicknell, Hon. Thomas W., Providence, R. I. 
Bolton, Mrs. Sarah K., Cleveland, Ohio 
Borden, Miss Emma L., Providence, R. I. 
Chamberlain, Gen. Joshua L., Portland, Me. 
Champlin, Mrs. A. G. K., New York City 
Clark, Rev. Francis E., D.D., Boston 
Cole, Mrs. Adelia A., Southbridge 
Cruft, Miss Harriet O., Boston | 
Fay, Miss Sarah B., Boston 
Fiske, Mrs. J. N., Boston 
Gray, Mrs. Maria F., San Francisco, Cal. 
Harris, Mrs. Amy E., Providence, R. I. 
Hill, Hon. Henry B., Boston 
Kendall, Miss Georgiana, New York City 
Kennedy, Miss Louise, Concord 
Manning, Mrs. Alice W., Constantinople, Turkey 
Nevins, Mrs. David, Methuen 
Palmer, Hon. Thomas W., Detroit, Mich. 
Stillman, Dr. William O., Albany, N. Y. 
Tuttle, Mrs. Emma R., Berlin Heights, Ohio 
Vanderbilt, Mrs. F. W., New York City 
Weeks, Edwin R., Kansas City, Mo. ‘ 
Yarrow, Miss Mary C., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Directors 
Dr. Francis H. Rowley, President 


Mrs. Geo. T. Angell Hon. Chas. A. Barnard 

Hon. Henry B. Hill Ralph Waldo Trine 

Laban Pratt Hon. A. E. Pillsbury 

A. A. H. Meredith Nathaniel T. Kidder 

Edward H. Clement Ainsley R. Hooper 

Miss Sarah J. Eddy _ Dr. Albert Leffingwell 

Miss Veronica Dwight Mrs. Huntington Smith 

William Dana Orcutt Mrs. Mary F. Lovell 

Hon. Henry W. Bragg Sydney Richmorid Taber 
Mrs. Lillian M. Jones 


Treasurer: Hon. HENRY B. HILL 
Assistant Treasurer: EBEN. SHUTE 
Secretary: GUY RICHARDSON 
Assistant Secretary: EBEN. SHUTE 
Counselor: Hon. ALBERT E. PILLSBURY 
Auditor: LABAN PRATT 


Trustees of the Permanent Fund: 
ALFRED BOWDITCH LAURENCE MINOT 
THOMAS NELSON PERKINS 


Honorary Members 
Miss Louise de St. Hubert Guyol, New Orleans, 


a. 

Miss Mary Harrold, Washington, D. C. 

M. Jerome Perinet, Geneva, Switzerland 
Edward Fox Sainsbury, Dieppe, France 

Mrs. Florence H. Suckling, Romsey, England 
M. Roger des Varennes, Paris, France 


Active Life Members 
Alstrom,Mrs.DorothyD. Brinton, Miss Susanna 
Angell, Mrs. Geo. T. Carpentier, H. W. 
Ballard, Dellworth Chamberlain, Gen. 
Banning, B. R. Joshua L. 

Barnard, Hon. Chas. A. Champlin, Mrs.A.G.K. 
Barnard, Mrs. Chas. A. Cleveland, Mrs. J. Ray 
Barnard, Harry Cole, Mrs. Adelia A. 
Borden, Miss Emma L. Crocker,Mrs. CarolineB. 
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Cruft, Miss Harriet O. 


DeWolf, Mrs. Chas. E. 


Eddy, Miss Sarah J. 
Fay, Miss Sarah B. 
Fisher, H. 

Fiske, Mrs. J. N. 
Glenn, Miss Carrie 
Haile, Mrs. Wm. H. 


Hapgood, Mrs. A. A. P. 


Harris, Mrs. Amy E 
Hill, Hon. Henry B. 
Jones, Mrs. Lillian M. 
Kendall, Miss C. C. 


Lewis, Mrs. F. E. H. 
Lindsay, Mrs. Clara E. 
Lindsley, Miss Emily V. 
Mack, Mrs. Lestina D. 
Mahoney,.Rev. Martin 
Melzer, A. 

Musselman, MissClaraB. 
Nevins, Mrs. David 
Rogers, Albert R. 
Smith, Oliver 

Stokes, Miss O.E. Phelps 
Thaw, Mrs. Copley 
Torrey, Mrs. Elbridge 


Kendall, Miss GeorgianaTraver, Mrs. L. 


Kendall, Miss S. R. 
Kennedy, Miss Louise 
Kidder, Nathaniel T. 
Kilgore, John D. 


Tucker, Nathan, M.D. 
Upham, Miss E. Annie 
Vanderbilt, Mrs. F. W. 
Van Rensselaer, C.S.,Jr. 


Kirkpatrick, Mrs. C. E. 
Associate Life Members 


Babcock, Miss Edith 
Bigelow, W. Sturgis, 
M.D. 
Clark, Charles F. 
Corbin, Mrs. C. C. 
Curtis, Atherton 
Fogg, Miss Grace M. 
Gray, Miss Ellen 
Hathaway, Miss 
Jerusha F. 
Larkin, John D. 


Marshall, Mrs. Sallie 
Meredith, Albert A. H. 
Meyer, Miss Heloise 
Newcomb, Miss Ade- 
laide W. 
Parker, Miss E. S. 
Sharpe, Mrs. Maud R.L. 
Todd, Mrs. Albert 
Warren, Mrs. Wm. W. 
Weeks, Edwin R. 


Our two Societies receive gifts, large or 


small, entering into a written obligation, 
binding themselves to pay to the donors, 
so long as they shall live, a reasonable rate 
of interest upon the same, or an annuity 
for a sum agreed upon. The rate of inter- 
est will depend upon the age of the donor. 

Our carefully invested funds, and the 
large financial experience of those to whom 
are entrusted the care and management of 
them, make an investment like this as 
good, practically, as a government bond. 

Many who have but a few thousand will 
be able by this arrangement to obtain a 
much better rate of interest than in any 
other way, and with absolute safety guar- 
anteed. No legal contest, or attempt to 
break a will is possible with reference to 
money so given. 


The President of the Societies solicits 
correspondence, asking for further details. 


M. P. C. 


A. AGENTS 


Prosecuting Agents in Boston 
JAMES R. HATHAWAY, Chief Agent 


THOS. LANGLAN 
HARRY L. ALLEN 


GEORGE W. SPLAINE 
WALTER B. POPE 


HARVEY R. FULLER DAVID A. BOLTON 
FRANK J. FLANAGAN, Veterinarian 
EDGAR F. COMEE, Night Agent 
DANIEL J. DELANEY. Ambulance Officer 


County Agents 
CHARLES F. CLARK, Saugus, Essex County 


JOSEPH M. RUSSELL, Medford, 


Middlesex 


DEXTER A. ATKINS, Springfield, 
Hampden, Hampshire and Berkshire 
ROBERT L. DYSON, Worcester, 


Worcester and Franklin 


FRANK G. PHILLIPS, Nahant, 


Norfolk and Plymouth 


HENRY A. PERRY, Mansfield, 
Bristol, Nantucket and Dukes 


WM. H. IRWIN, Cotuit, 


Barnstable 


Special Local Agents 


New Bedford, CHARLES H. REYNOLDS 
Waltham, WILLIAM H. HARVEY 
Somerville, CHARLES M. BERRY 
Lowell, C. A. HAMBLET, D.V.S. 


Boston, (R. R. Yards), CHARLES B. HALEY 


LOCAL AGENTS 


OF THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR TH 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


A t signifies appointment for the Commonwealth 


Abington, North 
Acushnet 
ms 
Agawam (P. O. Feeding Hills) 
(P. O. Mittineague) 
Amherst 
Andover 
Ashburnham 


Athol 
(P. O. Phillipston) 
Attleborough 


R. F. D. No. 4 


Avon 

Ayer 

Barnstable 
Cotuit 


Hyannis 
Osterville (P. O. Orleans) 


Barre 

Becket 

Belchertown 

Bellingham 

Belmont (P. O. Waltham) 
Bernardston 

Beverly 

Blackstone 

Blandford (P. O. Chester) 
Bolton 

Boston 


Brighton District 


Bourne (P. O. Buzzards Bay) 
(P. O. Sagamore) 
Boxford 
Braintree (P. O. Quincy) 
Brewster (P. O. South) 
Bridgewater 
Brimfield 
Brookfield 
Brookline 
Canton 
Ponkapoag 
Carlisle 
Carver, East 
Charlemont 


Charlton 

Chatham 

Chelsea 

Cheshire 

Chester 

Chesterfi 

Chilmark 
Clarksburg 

Clinton 


Concord 

(P. °O. Concord Junction) 
Conway 

Cummington (P. O. West) 


Dartmouth O. South) 


O. South) 
Dedham 
Dennis, South 
Douglas, East 


Dudley 
East Bridgewater 
Easthampton 

t Longmeadow 
Easton ah O. North) 
Edgarto 
Egremont, South 
Enfiel 
Eating (P. O. Miller's Falls) 


John F. Hollis 
Melvin O. Bradford 
Wm. O’Brien 
William F. Sullivan 
Edward S. Connor 
Arthur F. Bardwell 
Geo. S. Cole 

James F. Hare 
Walter J. Smith 
Arthur J. Chapin 
George G. Tidsbury 
L. S. Billings 

W. F. Fox 

John N. Nerney 


John J. Maloney 
Boland, Jr. 
mes 

Daniel H. Rice 
R. M. Savery 
S. Barton 
Henry A. Whitney 
Charles F. Chase 
John W. Chapin 
Wm. A. Ferguson 

John Nugent 

S. A. Anderson 
James D. Dow 
Thos. Langlan 
Geo. W. Splaine 
Harry L. Allen 


Frank J. Flanagan, D.V.S. 


J. B. Matthews 
Charles B. Haley 
Fred R. Chase 
Daniel J. Delaney 
James Fraser 

H. P. Kennedy 
Walter B. Pope 

B. Franklin Sanborn 
Benjamin F. Berry 
Ren R. West 

S. F. Ayers 

James R. Qualey 
Eugene Farnsworth 
Elias Johnson 
Orrin Hicks 

Thos. Mooney 
Alonzo W. Corey 
Wm. F. Downes 
Samuel M. Shrue 
D. W. Robbins 
Jas. W. Lewis 
Walter W. Clark 
David H. Sherman 
Lewis A. McIntyre 
Jonathan Eldridge 
Fitz Roy Grover 
George W. Heisler 
Edwin H. Alvord 
Albert W. Nichols 
Edward J. Sullivan 
Frederick A. Mayhew 
Lewis N. Oakes 
Charles Sanderson 
Charles A. Bartlett 
Joseph F. Carr 
George A. Kilham 
Gordon H. Johnson 
Francis L. Shaw 
Edgar H. Pierce 
Thos. L. Thayer 
Joseph Merrill 
Chas. W. Howland 
Charles H. Meade 
Wm. F. Drugan 

A. P. Baker 

Wm. H. Herendeen 
E. P. Heath 


Merrill, M. D. 


Wm. T. Green 
G. S. Buckner 

F. C. Burton 
Patrick Costello 
John D. Donnely 
H. W. Brusie 
Josiah W. Flint 
E. J. Pratt 


(honorary) Wm. H. Gilbert 


“0. Malden) 
Fall River 


William E. Hill 
as. R. Hathaway 
John Fleet 


(honorary) Rufus G. Hilliard 


Falmouth 
(P. O. Wood's Hole) 

Fitchburg 

Florida 

Foxborough 

Framingham (P.O. South) 


(P. O. South) 
Franklin 
Gardner 
Gloucester 
Grafton 
North 
Fisherville 


(honorary) G. Channing Clark 


Herbert H. Lawrence 

James K. Polk Purdum 

A. Q. Thayer 

O. Brown 
rnest A. White 

Chas. H. Tilton, D. V.S 

Charles O. Newell 

Chas. R. Gowen 

Augustus E. Cleaves 

Henry A. Turner 

Wm. A. Hodgkins 

John P. Hodgkins 

William Loynde 

Wm. A. Getchell 

Jas. Harding 


Granby 
Granville 
Great Barrington 


Greenfield 


Hadley 

Hamilton 

Hampden 

Hancock 

Hanover, North 
(P.ORockland,R.F.D.No.1) 

Hardwick (P. O. Gilbertville) 

Harvard 

Harwich 

Hatfield 

Haverhill 


Heath, Center 
Hingham 
South 
Hinsdale 
Holden 
Holland ° 
Holliston 
Holyoke 


Hopkinton 
Hubbardston 
Williamsville (P. O. Tem- 
pleton) 
udson 
Hull, Nantasket 
Huntington 
Hyde Park 
Ipswich 


Kingston 
Lakeville (P.O. Middleboro) 
Lancaster (P. O. Sou 


th) 
Lanesborough (P. O. Pittsfield) 


Lawrence 
Lee 


Leicester 
Lenox 
Lexington 


Lincoln, South 
ngmeadow 
Lowell 


Ludlow 
Lunenburg 
Lynn 
Malden 
Manchester 
Mansfield 


Marion 
Marlborough 
Marshfield 
Maynard 
Medford 


Medway, West 
Melrose 


Mendon 
Middleborough 
Middleton 
Milford 


Millis 

Milton 

Monson 

Monterey 

Washington 
Natick (P. O. Wellesley) 
Needham 

New Ashford 

New Bedford 


New Marlborough 
Southfield 

Newbury 

Newburyport 

Newton 
Highlands 
Lower Falls 
West 


Norfolk 
Pondville 
North Adams 


North Andover 


North Attleborough 

North Brookfield 

North Reading 
Northampton (P.O. Leeds) 
Northborough 


Northbridge 
Northfield 
Norwell 
Oak Bluffs 
Oakha 


m 
(P. O. Coldbrook Springs) 


D. C. Nutting 
Harry S: Hartley 
Hon. H. C. Joyner 
Fred M. Truesdell 
George Pierce 
Thomas Manning 
R. S. Gaylord 
Emery Lawrence 
H. H. Thresher 

H. F. Bailey 


Charles H. Dwelley 
Fred. E. Crawford 
Wm. Hanna 

Wm. Bassett 

E. S. Warner 
Augustus B. Caswell 
Charles L. Rollins 
Porter C. Croy 
William Dickinson 
Charles L. Spring 
R. Foster Robinson 
Thomas C. Maxwell 
E. W. Merrick 
John F. Hebard 
Amos S. Robbins 
Edward B. Stratton 
J. G. McIntosh 
Thos. J. Elliott 


Martin K. Powers 
George A. Dudley 
an Smith 

. A. Allen 
Robert E. Grant 


(honorary) A. B. Fellows 
Al 


bert S. Garland 
Ephraim Pratt 
Hopestill B. Coombs 
George A. Sampson 
Ernest N. Wood 
Fred. N. Abbott 
F. H. Cutting 
James A. Quinn 
Timothy E. Dunn 
Patrick Maguire 
George L. Pierce 
Samuel Farrar 
John D. Allen 
C. F. Richardson 
C. A. Hamblet, D.V.S. 
W. H. Considine 
Sherman Sanderson 
Charles F. Clarkt 
James R. Hathaway 
Samuel S. Peabody 
Henry A. Perry 
L. Leslie Jones 
Charles H. Kittrell 
Geo. F. Richards 
Bert J. Adams 
John Baker 
Sidney B. Shattuck 
Joseph M. Russellt 
ophanus H. Whitney 
mery D. Holmes 
E. L. Videtto 


Samuel S. Lovell 
Oscar Cram 

H. C. Snell 

T. Corwin Watkins 
Albert R. Daniels 
Maurice Pierce 

H. A. Aldrich 

B. E. Tryon 

Frank B. Schutt 
Frank G. Phillipst 
John J. Oakes 
Norman Mackenzie 
Charles S. Baker 
Henry W. Mason 
C. F. Smith 

Robert McInnis 
Charles H. Reynolds 
Albert C. Langshaw 


Wm. S. Bradley 
Benjamin F. Hathaway 
Benjamin F,. Hathaway 


Rufus H. Moulton 
Joshua H. Seaver 
N. Fred Bosworth 
— 
. Mitchell 

Richard 7 Kyte 
Wm. H. Rand 
John Ryan 
Andrew R. Jones 
Charles A. Downs 

. Henry Orr 

. O. Wiley 
A. W. Fulton 
Albert Wing 


(honorary) Geo. L. Harris 


as. M. Craig 
. Carlisle Brown 

John P. Ranger 
James J. Harris 
Charles Packard 
J. Q. Hatch 
Henry F. Carbrey 
Hamilton Boyd 
Fred Doane 
Walter T. Osborne 
Roy S. Lewis 


Fred H. Parmenter 


Ashby 
Ashfield 
Ashland 
Seth Briggs 
George F. Ide 
Eli Mills 
Willard W. Beals 
P. J. Beatty 
Alfred Crocker 
A. S. Childs 
| 
Geo. W, Burke 
George E. Kerr 
J. B. Driscoll 
| Dalton 
Dana, North 
— 
= 


Our 


Dumb Animals 


Orange 


Orleans 
Oxford 


Palmer 
Paxton 


Peabody 


Pepperell 
Phillipston 
Pittsfield 
Plymouth 


Provincetown 
Quincy 


Randolph 
Raynham 
Reading 
Rehoboth 
Richmond 
Rockland 
Rockport 
Pigeon Cove 
Rowley 
Russell 
Rutland 
Salem 
Salisbury 


Sandisfield (P.O. New Boston) 


New Boston 
— 
Saugu: 

Scituate, Egypt 
Seekonk 


Pawtucket, R. I.) 


Shelburne (P. > S. Falls) 
(P. O. S. Falls) 


Shirley 
Shutesbury 
Somerset 
Somerville 


So. Hadley (P.O. S. H. Falls) 
Southborough (P. O. Fayville) 


Southbridge 


Spencer 
Springfield 


Sterling 
Stockbridge 
Stoneham 
Stoughton 
Stow 
Sudbury 
Swampscott 
Taunton 
Tyring 

Upton "0. West) 
Uxbridge 
Wakefield 
Walpole 
Waltham 


Ware 
Wareham 

(P. O. Onset) 
Warren 
Warwick 


Watertown 


Webster 
Wellesley 
Hills 
Wellfleet 


Wendell 
Wenham 

West Boylston 
West Brookfield 
West Springfield 
Westfield 


Westford, Graniteville 
eston 


Edward C. Fowler 


wae M. Underwood 


Snow 


(honorary) Orrin B. Chaffee 
Geo 


rge L. Fortin 
A. F. Bennett 
Henry H. Pike 
Walter H. Pike 
Michael H. Grady 
W. Fred. Wiggin 
F. D. Bolles 
W. F. Fox 
re G. White 


A. J. Hogan 
Job H. Standish 
Jas. M. Burke 
N. B. Furnald 
Alfred W. Goodhue 
E. L. Payne 
Cyrus Leonard, 2d 


Isaac Marks 


(honorary) Robert Tarr 


Joseph Chadwick 
. Arthur Savage 
. D. Parks 
Louis M. Hanff 
ohn B. Skinner 
ugene A. Hunt 
E. H. Strickland 
Henry W. Soule 
Eugene W. Haines 
Cc. F. Clarkt 
John F. Turner 


Samuel O. Case, Jr. 
John C. Smith 
Benj. F. Clark 
Chas. E. Perkins 
L. H. Johnson 
Almer W. Balcom 
M. A. Haskell 
Patrick Donohue 
Chas. M. Berry 
Harvey R. Fuller 
Martin L. Barnes 
Francis D. Newton 
Marcus Dillaber 
J. Malone 
Henry P. Draper 
Dexter A. Atkinst 


Sumner H. Green 
Richard Vanston 
James F. Croft 
Francis E. Bent 


ames P. M.S. Pitman 


orris O. Danforth 
J. Granville Queen 
M. W. Stedman 
H. A. Bagley 
James Fisher 
James J. Pollard 
Charles A. Miller 
Charles F. Chase 
William H. Harvey 
B. W. Buckley 
James W. Hurley 
John F. Nickerson 
Walter A. Putnam 
Baxter A. Worden 
C. E. Bass 
David A. Bolton 
Hiram McGlauflin 
Wm. A. Howard 
Fred. A. Wellington 


Justin Edwards 
Geo. C. Williams 
William Gill 

A. Fleming 


Geo. 
(honorary) Elbridge Porter 


Frank +" Baldwin 
Geo. A. Hocum 
Henry S. Phelps 
Richard F. Lawton 

. A. Healy 

. French 
has. A. Freeman 


Cc 
Westport (P. O. Central Village) Henry P. Wing 


Westw: 
Weymouth, North 
South 


East 
Whately 
Whitman 
Wilbraham 
Williamsburg 
Williamstown 


Wilmington 


Winchendon 

Winchester 

Windsor (P. O. East) 
inthrop 


Woburn 
Worcester 


Worthington 


(P. O. Cummington) 


Wrentham 


(P. O. Sheldonville) 


ohn Dean 
Isaac H. Walker 
Geo. B. Bayley 
Arthur H. Pratt 
Leander F. Crafts 
Patrick H. Smith 
William H. McGuire 
Henry A. Bisbee 
Eugene P. Prindle 


C. A. Foster 
Robert Callahan 
William A. DeLand 
W. R. McIntosh 
Frank J. Corcoran 
Charles H. Ball 
Granville O. Avery 


Charles F. McDermott 


Robert L. Dysont 
Henry A. Mower 
Herbert W. Cooper 


Charles M. Cudworth 
William A. Morse 


Deceased Friends Who Made Bequests to 


the Societies 


Mrs. Mehitable M. C. Coppenhagen, 
Amasa Clapp, Dorchester.............. 
Hiram Cross, Northfield, N. H. 
Frederick May, Medford 
Mrs. Josiah Vose, Boston ............. 
Mrs. Harriet A. Deland, Salem ......... 
Dr. William W. Moreland, Boston 
Miss Eliza Powers, Roxbury ........... 
Miss Sallie S. Sylvester, Leicester 
Christopher W. Bellows, Pepperell 
Gardner Chilson, Boston 
C. Haven Dexter, Boston ............. 
Geo. A. Hassam, Manchester, N. H. .... 
Miss Eliza Jenkins, Scituate ........... 
Miss Jane R. Sever, Kingston 
Miss Susan Tufts, Weymouth 
Mrs. Mary E. Keith, Boston 
James P. Thorndike, Boston ........... 
Mrs. Ellen H. Flint, Leicester ......... 
Miss Elizabeth Jackson, Roxbury....... 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. Morton, So. Boston .. 
James W. Palmeter, Concord .......... 
Miss Margaret E. C. White, Boston .... 
Simeon P. Adams, Charlestown : 
Mrs. M. K. A. Benchley, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, Wayland 
Miss Elizabeth S. Lobdell, Boston ...... 
Mrs. Mary F. Ripley, South Hingham .. 
Mrs. Amelia F. Wood, Boston 
William Ashby, Newburyport .......... 
Mrs. Sophia Towne Darrah, Boston 
Charles Lyman, Boston 
Charles Tidd, Lexington .....-........ 
Mrs. Sarah A. Whitney, Boston . 
Mrs. Anne Ashby, Newburyport 
John W. Estabrooks, Boston .......... 
Mrs. Joseph Iasigi, Boston ............ 
Mrs. A. C. Thayer, Boston 
Elisha V. Ashton, Boston ............. 
Miss Anna M. Briggs, New Bedford .... 


Mrs. Cynthia E. Gowin, Fitzwilliam, N. H. 


Joanna A. Stanford, Boston ........... 
Mrs. Augusta B. Thayer, Boston 
Mrs. Fenno Tudor, Boston 
Seth J. Ventress, Marshfield ........... 
Mrs. Louisa Ann Adams, Boston 
Robert K. Darrah, Boston ............ 
Miss Mary Elizabeth Davis, Boston 
Miss Caroline Follansbee, Salem 
Edward Lawrence, Charlestown 
Nathaniel Meriam, Boston............. 
Mrs. Sarah H. Mills, Boston ........... 
Thomas E. Upham, Dorchester 
Mrs. James M. Beebe, Boston.......... 
Mrs. Margaret A. Brigham, Boston .... 
Mrs. Catherine C. Humphreys, Dor- 
Daniel D. Kelley, East Boston 
Benjamin Thaxter, Boston 
Pamela H. Beal, Kingston 
Charles Gardner Emmons, Boston 
Henry Gassett, Dorchester............. 
Mrs. Lydia Hooker, West Roxbury 
Eliza A. W. Rogers, Boston ........... 
Ebenezer George Tucker, Canton 
Moses Wildes, 2d, Cambridge .......... 
Mrs. Mary Ann Wilson, Boston ........ 
Edward A. Brooks, Northampton 
Wm. T. Carlton, Dorchester ........... 
James Freeman Clarke, D. D., Boston .. 
Oliver Ditson, Boston ................ 
Miss Mary Eveleth, Salem 
Addison Gilbert, Gloucester 


1884 
1884 


David E. Merriam, Leicester .......... 
Mrs. Levina R. Urbino, Boston 
Ellen Craft, Brookline: 
Mrs. James B. Dow, Boston ........... 
Mrs. Ellen M. Gifford, New Haven, Conn. 
Geo. B. Hyde, Boston 
Albert Phipps, Newton ............... 
Samuel E. Sawyer, Gloucester 
David Simonds, Boston ............... 
Samuel G. Simpkins, Boston 
Mrs. Eliza Sutton, Peabody............ 
Mrs. Anna L. Baker, Boston .......... 
Mrs. Mary Blaisdell, Stoneham 
John S. Farlow, Newton .............. 
Mrs. Anna L. Méring, Cambridge 
Miss Eliza A. Shillaber, Brighton 
David W. Simonds, Boston 
Henry Thielburg, Boston .............. 
Mrs. Anna S. Townsend, Boston 
Mrs. Eliza P. Wilson, Cambridge 
Samuel C. Cobb, Boston .............. 
Miss Laura Ham, Georgetown ......... 
Mrs. Elizabeth Nash, Worcester 
Mrs. J. A. Wheeler, Boston 
Edward A. White, Boston ............. 
Mrs. Elisha V. Ashton, Boston 
Miss Sarah J. Brown, Lynn ........... 
Mrs. Priscilla P. Burridge, Malden 
Mrs. Mary Currier, Brookline ......... 
Dr. Pliny E. Earle, Northampton....... 
Mrs. Anna E. Brown, Quincy, Ill. ...... 
Miss Margaret A. Capen, Boston ...... 
Mrs. Caroline H. Duncan, Haverhill .... 
Mrs. Mary B. Emmons, Boston ........ 
Mrs. Clarissa A. Freeman, Stoneham .... 
Mrs. Sarah R. Osgood, New York City. , 
Miss Elizabeth Blanchard, Lowell ...... 
Miss Hannah Louisa Brown, Boston .... 
Samuel G. Child, Boston .............. 
Caleb C. Gilbert, Bridgewater 
Henry C. Hutchins, Boston ............ 
Mrs. Anne E. Lambert, Boston 
Stephen G. Nash, Lynnfield............ 
Mrs. Frances E. Pomeroy, So. Hadley... 
William F. A. Sill, Windsor, Conn 
Maturin M. Ballou, Boston ........... 
Mrs. Edward H. Eldredge, Newton 
Albert Glover, Boston ................ 
Mrs. Lydia A. McIntire, Boston 
Miss Mary D. Moody, Bath, Me. 
Miss Mary I. Parker, Clinton 
Aaron W. Spencer, Boston ............ 
Mrs. Christana D. Webber, Arlington .. 
Miss Sarah W. Whitney, Boston........ 
Mrs. Eunice R. Dodge, Ausable, N. Y. 
Miss Elizabeth Dow, Andover 
Dr. Eugene F. Dunbar, Boston ........ 
Miss Harriet E. Henshaw, Leicester 
Martin Howard, Fitchburg ............ 
Mrs. Lydia W. Howland, New Bedford .. 
Miss Hannah W. Rounds, Newburyport. . 
Miss Elizabeth Torrey, Cambridge 
Miss Eliza Wagstaff, Boston ........... 
Mrs. Anna M. Waters, Dorchester 
Dr. Edward K. Baxter, Sharon, Vt. .... 
Mrs. James Freeman Clarke, Boston gees 
Mrs. Samuel C. Cobb, Boston ......... 
Mrs. Jeremiah Colburn, Brookline 
Mrs. William S. Eaton, Boston 
John Foster: Boston: 
Mrs. Ellen B. French, Beloit, Wis. 
Mrs. John W. James, Boston........... 
Mrs. Frances A. Moseley, Boston ...... 
Miss Susie M. Ransom, Cambridge 
Miss Edith Rotch, Lenox ............. 
Mrs. Cemantha Waters, Webster 
Mrs. Mary Alvord, Chicopee 


Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bacon, Boston 


| 195 
1888 
1888 - 
1889 
| 1871 
1875 
1889 
1889 
1875 
1875 
1876 1889 
1876 
1876 
Albert. C. Golf 1877 
T. B. Salmon 1877 1890 
1877 pon 
1877 1890 
1877 1890 
1877 1890 
1877 1890 
OO 1878 1890 
1891 
1879 1891 
1801 
1879 1891 
1879 1891 
1880 1892 
1880 1892 
1880 1892 
1880 1892 
1880 
1880 1893 
1893 
Orrin G. Cash 1881 pr 
Chas. M. Wright 1881 
Chas. E. Phelps 1881 = 
S. A. Noble 1881 1893 
1882 1894 
a. 1883 1894 
1883 1894 
1883 1894 
1883 1894 
1883 1894 
1884 1804 
1394 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1885 1895 
1895 
1885 1895 
1885 1895 
1885 1896 
1886 1896 
1806 
1896 
1886 1896 
1886 1896 
1887 1896 
1887 1897 
1887 1807 
T 1887 1897 
W, E. Swain 1887 1897 
1887 1897 
1887 1897 
1887 1897 
1888 1897 
1897 
1888 1897 
Miss Lydia B. Harrington, Waltham ... 1888 1898 
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Mrs. L. H. B. Harding, Barre ......... 
W. S: Jondan; Boston: . 
Mrs. Caroline W. Oxnard, Boston ...... 
Mrs. Lucy A. Woodman, Boston ....... 
Mrs. Maria E. Ames, Concord ......... 
Mrs. Caroline S. Barnard, Boston ...... 
Ezra Forristall, Jr., Chelsea ........... 
John Holmes, Cambridge ............. 
Miss Hannah W. Loring, Newton....... 
Charlies F. Smith, Boston ............. 
Edwin D. Spinner, Spinnerstown, Pa. ... 
Mrs. Almira P. Balch, Boston ......... 
Miss Frances E. Bangs, Boston......... 
Thompson Baxter, Boston ............. 
George H. Carleton, Georgetown ....... 
Mrs. Catherine F. Daby, Harvard ...... 
Mrs. Anna E. Keyes, Newbury, Vt. .... 
Miss Mary K. Northey, Andover ...... 
Mrs. Rebecca G. Swift, W. Falmouth .. . 
Mrs. Isabella B. Tenney, Winchester ... 
Mrs. Susan B. Thompson, Worcester ... 
James Wight, Reading ................ 
Edward I. Browne, Boston ............ 
Miss Harriet T. Browne, Boston........ 
Mrs. Hannah M. Castell, Boston ....... 
Mrs. Amelia M. Forbes, Boston ........ 
Miss Matilda Goddard, Boston ........ 
Charles H. Hayden, Boston ........... 
Miss Harriet M. Jennings, Springfield . 
Mrs. Elizabeth G. Leonard, New Bedford 
Mrs. Mary Rothwell, Worcester ....... 
Miss Mary Shannon, Newton .......... 
Mrs. Ann E. Taggard, Boston ......... 
Mrs. Elizabeth C. Ward, Boston ....... 
Miss Susan J. White, Boston .......... 
Miss S. Maria Bailey, Boston .......... 
Miss Jane E. Ball, Keene, N. H. ....... 
Miss Mary Bartol, Boston ............ 
Robert C. Billings, Boston ............ 
Miss Anna M. Clarke, Boston ......... 
Miss Lydia A. Crocker, Central Falls, R. I. 
Francis B. Dumaresq, Boston .......... 
Mrs. Susan W. Farwell, Boston ........ 
Miss A. L. Faulkner, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Mrs. Hannah Gamage, Boston ......... 
Joseph B. Glover, Boston ............. 
Edwin A. W. Harlow, M.D., Quincy .... 
Mrs. Kate Hoyle, Malden ............. 
Thomas Leverett, Boston ............. 
Miss Lucy J. Parker, Boston .......... 
Mrs. Ruth B. Snell, New Bedford ...... 
Alexander Tripp, Fairhaven...... 
Mrs. Harriet Welsh, Boston............ 
Mrs. Susan A. Blaisdell, Lowell ........ 
George W. Boyd, Boston .............. 
Joseph H. Center, Boston ............. 
Miss Mary E. Deering, South Paris, Me. 
Edward de la Granja, Boston .......... 
Miss Sophia M. Hale, Walpole ......... 
Mrs. Caroline Howard, Fitchburg ...... 
Mrs. Elizabeth Lewis, Boston .......... 
Mrs. Lucy Nutter, Boston ............ 
Miss Jeannie Paine, Cambridge ........ 
Charles H. Prescott, Harvard .......... 
Richard W. Rice, Springfield .......... 
Mrs. Harriet R. P. Stafford, Wellesley .. 
Arioch Wentworth, Boston .°.......... 
Jerome B. Westgate, Fall River ........ 
Miss Elizabeth A. Whitney, Boston .... 
Mrs. Eliza J. Chamberlain, Stafford, Conn. 
Mrs. Emma L. Conant, Portland, Me. .. 
Mrs. Mary F. S. Gifford, New Bedford . 
Miss Sarah D. White, Middleboro....... 
Mrs. William Appleton, Boston ........ 
Charles Tidd Baker, Boston ........... 
Miss Florence J. Bigelow, Boston ...... 
Miss Ellen M. Boyden, Boston ........ 
Mrs. Henrietta L. Cook, Plainfield ..... 
Mrs. Alice B. Faulkner, Plymouth ..... 
Mrs. Sarah E. French, Randolph ....... 


1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1899 
1899 
1899 


Mrs. Ellen K. Gardner, Worcester ...... 
Mrs. N. H. Hutchinson, Nashua, N.H... 
Mrs. Sarah G. LeMoyne, Wareham .... 
Miss Elizabeth E. Maxwell, Milton ..... 
Mrs. Mary E. Meredith, Boston ....... 
Mrs. Mary P. O’Connor, Mazomanie, Wis. 
Miss Anna R. Palfrey, Cambridge ...... 
Mrs. Louisa G. Perkins, Newton........ 
Mrs. Clara E. Stearns, Somerville ...... 
Miss Mary E. Stewart, Boston ......... 
Mrs. Julia B. Thayer, Keene, N. H. .... 
Elisha W. Willard, Middletown, R. I. ... 
Edward S. Wood, Bourne.............. 
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Filly, The, Leslie Clare Manchester .............. 7 
Fire-bird, The, John Ingleton ................... 17 


1 
Firelight, Trans. from Heinrich Heine by Sir Theo- 
dore Martin 


Fireside Cat, The, Marion Hovey Briggs.......... 15 
“For as Much,” Joseph Hollister ................ 115 
God of War, The, Israel Zangwill ................ 128 
Good Ole Houn’ Dog Mine, O’Neal Watson........ 147 
Hermit Thrush, The, Henry Lear ............... 18 
His Monument, Sarah K. Bolton ................ 96 
Horse Auction, The, Alice Jean Cleator .......... 163 
Horse’s Vacation, The, Helen M. Richardson ..... 179 
House Cat, The, Myra 95 
How Does He Know? Minnie Leona Upton....... 188 
Humane Officer, The, Alice Jean Cleator.......... 44 
Hurt No Living Thing, Christina Rossetti ........ 143 
In Harness, Alice Jean Cleator.................. 52 
In Memoriam—Leo: a Yellow Cat, Margaret 
Jasmine Bees, The, Leslie Clare Manchester...... 182 
Language of the Birds, The, Jake H. Harrison... ... 183 
Little Bird’s te ge . Kathryn Wallace .......... 31 
Lover of Horses, A, I. F. 165 
Mocking-bird, The, George Birdseye.............. 167 
Mournful Tale, A, Theresa Sampson ............. 141 
My Dog, Magdalene Merritt ................... 100 
My Faithful Friend, C. Augustus Haviland ....... 146 


Nightingale’s Song, The, C. K. Shetterly 
O, Cheerful Swallow, George Birdseye ........... 

Old Horse, The, Alice Jean Cleator .............. 77 
Once a Thoroughbred—Now? Helen M. Richardson 176 
One Christmas Gift, Jennie Lind Allen 


Only a Horse, Ray I. Hoppman ................. 119 
New Year’s Calendar, The, Nellie M. Coye........ 127 
Pensioner in Gray, The, Marian Longfellow ...... 142 
Prairie Dog, The, George F. Paul ............... 175 
Puppies’ Mishap, The, Frederic Hentz Adams .... 79 
She Would Not he - the Birds, George Birdseye... 183 
Song for Thee, A, John Ingleton................. 66 
Song of Peace, A, "Ww. Oa es 13 
Song-sparrow, The, Eleanor Robbins Wilson ...... 132 


South in the Fall, Leslie Clare Manchester ....... 
Sportsman’s Trophy, The, Helen M. Richardson .. 91 
Stag, The, Leslie Clare Manchester .............. 
Sunset in January, A, Sarah K. — 
Through Open Windows, Fielen 19 
1 


To a Brown Thrush, Alice D. O. Greenwood ...... 8 
To a Caged Canary, Nellie M. Coye Deiat aabaisenndtch 160 

To a Dead Sea-bird, Una F. Curran.............. 148 
To a Water-ousel, C. K. Shetterly................ 37 

To Chloe, Frances Hodges White ................ 63 


Tomorrow Comes the Sun, Sarah K. Bolton 
To My Dog, C. Wiles Hallock .................. 
To the Ox (From the Italian of Giosne Carducci) 

Frank Sewell 


Tribute, A, Anita L. Sterne ....... 31 
Voiceless Sermon, A, Helen M. 37 
We Know Not, John Francis Beckwith ........... 103 
When the Horses Talked, Nellie M. lll 
Where the Mavis Sings, S. J. Douglass............ 51 


Whip-poor-Will, Alice Annette Larkin........+... 43 
White-bordered Banner, The, Jenkin Lloyd jones. 122 
“‘White Man's Burden, The,”’ Charles S. Nutter, D. D. 4 

Winter Friends, Helen M. Richardson 1 

Winter People, "The, Lillian E. Andrews 
Winter Sunset, A, Helen M. Richardson .......... 124 
Yule-tide Offering, A, Louella C. Poole 99 


VETERINARY COLUMN 


89, 112, 128, 141, 157, 176, 200 


PRICE LIST OF HUMANE LITERATURE 
Published by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., for sale, postpaid, at 45 Milk Street, Boston 


About the Horse 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 20 cents ....paper 9 cts. 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 2 cents each, or ‘82. 00 per 100 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Galls, etc.. .60 


The Horse's Prayer, large post-card ....... ae 
Advice on Stable Management, card ....... Ties 
The Checkrein, 8 pages .................. 


About the Dog 
Reeutien Joe, illus., $1.25; cloth, 62 cts. ...small 30 cts. 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ...... ea .00 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 . ete 
What the Chained Dog 
The Story of Barry .............. 

About the Bird 
- The Birds of God, anecdotes by Theron Brown, 
cloth $1.00 
The Lady of the. Robins, cloth, 20 cts. ..paper 10 cts. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 45 Milk Street, Boston 


Save the Birds, post-card 
‘Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. land2 .. 
How the Birds Help the Farmer 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 8 
‘Mollie 's Vacation” 
“Th ” post-card, 5c. per doz. .. 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf’s peo fairy story by Ida 
For Pity's Sake, cloth, 20 cts. ............-paper 10 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 20 cts. .paper 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 20 cts pape 
Slaughter-house Reform, by Dr. Rowley, 37 pp. 
How to Kill Animals Humanely $2. 
—_——- of American Slaughter-house, by 


Humane Education 
The Humane Idea, by Francis H. Rowley ... 


Voices for the Speechless, selections for schools, 


Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty ...... 30 per 100 
Woman's Indifference, by Dr. Rowley ..... ore 
Humane Manual for Teachers, new edition 


Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 
to Teach It feats 


Band of Mercy Buttons 


White star on blue ground, with gilt letters and border. 
Large, two cents each; small, one cent. 


Sterling silver otick 30 cents 
Badges, —~ or silver finish, large, 8 cents; small, 5 cents 
Band of Mercy Register. ..............--0. 8 cents each 


Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, = only) $3.00 per 100 
Band of Mercy Card{of Membership ....... .30 


No order by mail filled for less than five cents. . 
The above can be had in smaller numbers at the same 


rates. Special prices on large orders to be shipped by 
freight or express. 


| 
64 
182 
114 
68 
92 
28 
109 
51 
174 
147 
95 
179 
9 
61 
143 
43 
162 
World’s Best Holstein, The ...................-. 124 | 
178 
45 
36 
61 
20 80 
75 157 
178 
85 39 
21 
11 
117 
62 
167 
32 
130 
107 
107 
14 
94 
156 
159 
151 
181 
$ .30 per 100 
About the Cat 
$ .30 per 100 
i 
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Our 


Dumb Animals 


Question: I have a horse whose eyes sometimes 
run, and do not seem strong. He also stumbles. 


Is there any cause for that? Mrs. W. B. J. 
Answer: Defective vision may be the cause 
of stumbling. The discharge from the eyes 
may be the result of an inflamed tear-duct, an 
inflammation of the conjunctiva, or periodic 
ophthalmia, commonly called moon blindness. 
A very good lotion is the following: 
Argyrol, 5% solution ...... 1 oz. 
Ten drops in each eye twice a day. 
Question: Will you please advise me of a remedy 
that will cure my horse of worms? BF. H.C. 
Answer: A very good prescription is the 
following: 
2 dr. 
Aloes Barbadoes ...... 5 dr. 
Give in capsule. 
If, however, you are not acquainted with the 
use of capsules, you may give the following in 
the form of a drench: 


Oil of turpentine ...... 2 oz. 
Oleoresin of aspidium . .1 oz. 
on... 1 pt. 


Give as one dose. 


Question: Kindly adviseme of a remedy to rid my 
cat of worms, which are about four inches long and 
very thin. Mrs. A. J. 

Answer: Fluid extract spigelia 

Fluid extract senna 
Syrup of orange peel 
Syrup of licorice root (of each, 2 dr.) 

One-half teaspoonful on tongue every other 
morning for three mornings. 

Note: This prescription may also be used for 
the cat of M. P. H. of Crookston, Minnesota. 


Question: Can you say what causes my cocker 
spaniel, six years old, to have fits, falling down and 
frothing at the mouth? I have treated him for 
worms, but he has none. F. S. H. 

Answer: Fits are sometimes an accompanying 
symptom of chronic indigestion, which may be 
the result of improper feeding, or the presence 
of foreign bodies in the intestinal canal. Would 
recommend feeding raw meat once a day, and a 
mild cathartic occasionally, as 


Syrup cascara sagrada...... 1 oz. 


One teaspoonful on the tongue, twice a week. 
If no improvement is shown from this treatment, 
you should consult a competent veterinarian. 


Question: I have a Pomeranian dog. He was 
scalded on his side and lost some of his hair. Will 
you please tell me if there is anything I can put on 
to make the hair grow again? xc BS. 


Answer: I would advise free use of the fol- 
lowing: 
Lime water 
Linseed oil (of each, 4 oz.) 
Apply freely three times a day. 


Question: My bay mare has a lot of froth at her 
mouth, and many times during the day she shakes 
her head. Will you advise me as to the trouble, 
and give a remedy? Ss. L. 


Answer: Have her teeth examined at once by 
a competent veterinarian. 
Note: The Society's veterinarian will be glad to answer, 


month by month, questions relative to the treatment of 
sick or injured animals, within the limits of a single column. 


A Hospital for Animals as a permanent 
memorial to George T. Angell, will plead 
continually for the cause for which he 
toiled incessantly, and be of priceless bless- 
ing to generations of the speechless crea- 
tion. 


Entered at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., as second-class 


RECEIPTS BY THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
FOR MARCH, 1913 


General contributions for the Angell Memorial Building 
will be announced later. 
Fines and witness fees, $338.97: 


Members and Donors 


Mrs. Costello C. Converse, $500 for the Angell Memorial; 
Mrs. Caroline N. Russell, $100; Miss Nellie P. Carter, $25; 
Miss Clara C. Pierce, $25; Mrs. David P. Kimball, $25, 
Mrs. Herbert Beech, $25; “A. friend,”’ $20; ‘‘Friends’’ for 
the Angell Memorial, $15; L. S. Starratt, $i0; New Home 

‘wing Machine Co., $i0; A. L. Williston, $10; E. H. 
Goodhue, $10; Mrs. M. Hemenway, $10; Mrs. E.G. S. 
Maynard, $10; C. A. Maynard, $7; Mrs. Susan H. 
Kempton, $5.50; Miss Emma Evans, $4; Mrs. W. H. 
Duplessis, $3; Mrs. Helen A. Whitney, $3; Mrs. A. L. 
Sessions, $3; Dr. F. Zabriskie, $3; Miss H. E. 
Thompson, $3; Mrs. W. H. Pierce, $3; Susan F. Pierce, 
$1.50; G. Decker, $1.50. 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH 


Mrs. J. M. Sherman, Mrs. Elizabeth K. Howland, Miss 
a? E. Smith, W. L. Robinson, Mrs. W. G. Nims, Mrs. 
D. D. Slade, Gilman F. Morse, Mrs. G. H. Carter, Bates 
ome “Co., Miss Susan Arnold, Mrs. H. C. Rowley, Mrs. 
E. M. Fenn, Mrs. R. H. Dana, Mrs. W. S. Dennison, Geo. B. 
Rowbotham, Estate of W. W. Lee, S. W. Carr, Chauncey H. 
Peirce, S. B. Strong, Miss M. C. Burnham, J. W. Thurber, 
A. W. Esleck, Mrs. W. G. Cockburn, Miss Margaret P. 
Sherwood, for ‘‘Horse Vacation,’’ Edw. Fox Sainsbury, for 
the Angell Memorial, Mrs. J. A. McKie, Miss Martha H. 

ckford, ‘‘in memory of Leo,”’ for the Horse’s Vacation, 
Miss Helen E. Blake, Mrs. S. J. Flower, Mrs. Clara B. 
Childs, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Sheldon, F. K. Paige. 


TWO DOLLARS EACH 


W. H. Dexter, Miss M. P. Davenport, Mrs. F. T. Beede, 
Miss M. B. Proctor, Charles B. Cook, Miss Mary A. Ayres, 
Mrs. E. A. Moffett, W. A. Ford, Mrs. H. Heldt, C. L 
Newhall, Miss Ethel Ward, F. S. Parmenter, L. Morse & 
Son, Mrs. A. J. Atherton, F. A. Dexter, E. H. Cook & Co., 
Mrs. C. H. Reed, Mrs. A. B. Tenney, Mrs. M. M. Hastings, 
R. Hunt Machine Co., E. S. Hall, Mrs. T. W. Burnham, 
Rev. J. J. Howard, Mrs. Sidney Coolidge, Mrs. G. M. 
Brooks, C. W. Sabin, Miss F. J. Warden, Miss Emily 
Alden, Mrs. R. R. Robinson, H. L. Thomas, Miss M. Allen, 
Miss H. E. Mansfield, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Corbett, F. F. 
Phinney, S. R. Buffinton & Co., E. H. Mills, Miss J. Ardelle 
Mann, Mrs. W. L. Proctor, Mrs. M. P. W ells-Smith, F. F. 
Isaacs, Miss J. M. Lamb, Mrs. Esther Warner, J. H. 
Nichols, J. S. Coates, Rev. W. P. Maxwell, F. W. Wool- 
worth & Co., Wisebrod & Sons Co., A. F. Tyler, Geo. Crit- 
tenden, Miss Judith Kingsbury, Mrs. G. H. Southard, Jr., 
Dr. F. A. Miller, Miss M. McConnell, Geo. A. Bills, Mrs. 
G. E. Emmons, A. B. Blaisdell, Mrs. S. J. Foster, Mrs. 
H. L. Fay, Miss L. E. Baker, Mrs. A. L. Heywood, Joseph 
Wilcox, T. J. Ahearn, W. L. Savage, Mrs. R. G. Sickles, 
F. A. Critchett, E. A. Richards. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 


B. A. Hunneman, Mrs. A. Weitz, R. A. Barnard, A. L. 
Boynton, Miss S. E. Martin, Miss P. S. Francis, 
Miss M. A. Wardell, V. R. Truesdell, L. S. Cabot, Mrs. 
Lon Weston, Miss L. D. Beck, Norwood.Woman’s Club, 
Dr. E. F. Taft, Miss Lizzie Smith, Mrs. A. A. Pomeroy, 
Mrs. J. B. Zebley, C. A. Pratt, M. D., T. F. Whiting, Mrs. 
- Webber, Miss M. S. Frary, J. T. Wood, Mrs. E. Stewart, 

r. C. E. Hosmer, Miss Julia Tolman, Harry Hayler, Mrs. 
Ee R. Gould, Mrs. B. F. Clough, G Southard, 3d, 
A. H. Fay, Mrs. A. Prime, G. H. Morse, “W. H. Palmer, 
Miss Sarah M. Allen, H. O. Cassidy, Mrs. H. W. Chapman, 
Mrs. C. S. Libby, Mrs. M. Macfarlane, W. H. Brown, Miss 
M. C. Miller, Mrs. H. E. Blake, Mrs. W. H. Cundy, A. S. 
Mills, Miss Beatrice Mills, Oliver A. Mills, Mrs. F. S. 
Parmenter, J. W. Sutherland, Horace Drury, E. A. Jenney, 
H. H. Ramsey, Mrs. a D. Chase, Mrs. Ruth M. Harding, 
Katherine French, - Lathrop, Waverly House, Mrs. 
L. H. Boutelle, G. He Carter, Mrs. Gustave Almquist, 
Gustave Almquist, Mrs. Martha Campbell, Mrs. L. E. 
Albee, Wm. A. Miller, W. L. Ranney, S. J. Tenbroeck, M.D., 
Mrs. Stella M. Hood, Wealthy Battersby, Mrs. Lina Tyler, 
Mrs. Celia Jacobs, Mrs. W. D. Lovell, Rev. Lorin B. 
McDonald, Mrs. Henry Coolidge, Mrs. Nellie Davis, Miss 
Lucy Robinson, Mrs. H. W. Blanchard, W. A. Ball, F. E. 
Wells, Miss Alice Wilson, Mrs. Chas. D. Allen, Mrs. 
Annie H. Wright, Mrs. F. Lyon, Dr. E. J. Best, Mrs 
Franklin Allen, Mrs. Elizabeth D. Nash, Mrs. Clifton L. 
— Miss Gertrude Bardwell, Geo. A. Sheldon, C. P. 

D. D. S., Miss Ellen L. Brown, Fred L. Burnham, 
Dr. D. S. Fyfe, Mrs. A. D. Potter, Mrs. C. C. Dyer, Jerome 
R. Allen, Jr., Mrs. R. A. McCoy, Miss Julia Hopkins, Mrs. 
M. B. Waterman, C. B. Bemis, Mrs. Belle Dodge, Chas. 
Field, Mrs. H. Park, Master Harold L. Swift, Mrs. 
Addie Denney, Mrs. F. A. Ball, Rev. John Kenney, Miss 
C. C. Moody, Miss Edith Snyder, Mrs. J. F. Severance, 
C. D. Spencer, H. Newell, E. G. Flather, John Brennan, 

. A. Witty, W. H. Cattell, A. W. Ballou, A. L. Johnson, 

. W. Train, O. H. —. Mrs. E. E. Ellis, F. A. Alden, 
H. W. Kirk, Chas.°H. Adams, Mrs. Ray Shepherdson, 
Mrs. R. E. “Mrs. H. Chamberlain, Mrs. John 
Whittemore, Miss Clara O. Wheeler, W. L. Johnson, Mrs. 
Charlotte C. Ball, H. V. Jenna, Mrs. C. B. Grout, M. C. 

rs. Robert Brookhouse, Mrs. Helen Lee, Frederick 

H. Lee, Mrs. A. J. Raymond, Dr. B. W. Gleason, Miss Isa 
M. Turner a a Taylor, E. & M. Miller, Helen 
Childs, Geo. W. Shaw, Mrs. E. E. Howe, John M. Billings, 
Mrs. L. A. aan Mrs. Lucy Lovejoy, C. H. Gater, 
Miss Marion Buckwold, Mrs. Geo. E. Priest, Mrs. E. F. 
Richardson, Mrs. Henry W. Sanders, J. B. Bridges, Mrs. 
G. H. Caulback, Eugene Dickinson, F. H. Brown, Mrs. 
Edice E. Ball, Wm. T. Aiken, F. L. Ingell, O. S. Bickford, 
Miss Mary E. Ward, Jacob Sauter, Mrs. J. A. Andrews, 
Mrs. R. B. Grischow, Mrs. A. L. Lancaster, F. A. Bicknell, 
Miss Mabel Pond, C. W. Dinsmore, Lewis Griswold, 
Miss Helen T. O’Reiley, G. W. Full, Wm. Cullivan, Thos. 
F. Whitney, Miss S. Pf Clark, Miss A. R. Downing, 
Everett White, M.D., A. H. Martin, A. F. ae, Miss 
Helen eg Geo. H. ay beng A. H. Merrill, H. W. Lin- 
coln, C. H. Marble, iw Clara A. Allen, Mrs. Wales, 
Mrs. Ellen B. Read, A. W. Macfarlane, Mrs. A. E. Bullard, 


J. A. Day, M.D., T. Harlan Breed, Hon. Wm. Connery 
S. C. Wadden. 

Total, $1313.50. 

The American Humane Education Society, $450. 


Subscribers 

Kent Co. (Mich.) Humane Society, $40; Penn. S. P. C. A., 
$25; A co-worker, $20; L. M. Harrigen, $12.80; Clinton, 
Mass., School Dept., $12; J. C. pa sg] $10.82; Mrs. 
O. S. Fowler, $10; Eleanor A. Hare, $7.20; B. Grant Taylor, 
$7; Sedalia (Mo.) | Humane Society, $6.50; Mrs. 
Kennedy, $5.50; Mrs. Lestina D. — $5.50; Bay City 
(Mich.) Public Schools, $5.20; Mrs. gS Vandergrift, $5; 
H. H. Pearce, $5; Eau Claire whey Co., $4.80; Mildred 
es $3.50; S. A. Foster, $3.20; Mrs. F. M. Jost, 
$3.10; J.B Foster, Mrs. F. J. Kellogg, $3; 
Sampson, $3; A. T. Saint, $3; Miss Clara L. Botsfor d, $2. 
Mrs. E. L. Dixon, $2.80; Miss L. E. Watson, $2.50; Mee: 
R. C. Hogue, $2.44; Miss M. K. Engewold, $2.32; Mrs. 
Howell Hansel, $2; Mrs. Abner Larned, $2; Philip S. 
Wilson, $2; Mrs. B. Schlesinger, $2; Tom R. Cole, $2; 
Rev. H. A. Carpenter, $1.60. 


TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS EACH 

D. E. Newland, E. B. Marquess, Georgiana A. Bow- 
ditch, Mrs. G. A. Brown, Mrs. N. C. Hatch, Col. Alex. 
Scarlett, Mrs. L. Starrett, Amy S. Colvin, Miss Dora 
R. Maertz, C. E. Lynd, Ellen A. Stone. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 


Dr. G. N. Cobb, Mrs. L. E. Sackett, G. W. Sabre, 
Maria L. Owen, Mrs. C. E. Carne, Isabel Hooper, Mrs. 
E. B. Rawson, Mary E. Olney, .Mrs. John Wilson, Isabelle 
Freeby, Mary K. Stearns, A - Dennett, Mrs. B. W. 
Heinemann, Karl J. Hentz, Mrs. D. D. Slade, Mrs. E. S. P. 
ae og” Helen Cangan, Mabel Hawkins, Winter & Schroder, 

F. Earle, Mrs. Otto Fricke, Miss B. G. Seymour, Mrs. 
Ee 4 Greeley, Virginia R. Force, Florence Brigham, 
A. Y. Kivai, F. B. Knapp, Mrs. Robert Mee, Mrs. T. F. 
Barr, C. B. Fillebrown, Sarah P. Morey, C. P. Godfrey, 
G. Ww. Waite, J. Redman, Mrs. M. B. Jackson, Frances E 
Earhut, Mrs. H. J. Demcey, Mrs. A. F. Linsenbath, Mrs. 
F. B. Harrington, Esther C. Hunt, = Wakefield, Miss 
J. A. Mann, Miss Hattie Roe, Mrs. M. A. Clough, — 
H. E. Symonds, F. A. Marsh, Miss A. E. Buck, N. L. 
Mrs. M. Kline, Mrs. M. A. Sargent, R. S. Pearce, co 
Breckenridge, Mrs. E. T. Pratt, Isabel Sellers, Mrs. G. B. 
??.- D. A. Gregg, E. A. Phipps, Mrs. L. A. Timlin, 

L. A. Dow, Mrs. G. A. Raynolds, Ethel F. Hodgman, 
W. A. Mackey, Mrs. H. L. Jacobs, Mrs. D. F. Hinckley, 
Rev. C. E. Smith, Hattie L. Ghee, H. T. Falvey, Mrs. J. 
Roberts, Mary L. oe. Miss Z. La B. Davis, J. P. 
Sullivan, Mary M. Poo 

All others, $24.98. Toial, $353.1 

Sales of nes. $68.66. nie others, $145.75. 

Total, $2670. 


RECEIPTS BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY FOR MARCH, 1913 


A co-worker, $50.87; Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, $18.78; 
Mrs. Geo. M. Du $10; Douglas (Wis.) 
Society, $10; Mrs. E. L Dixon, $5.60; Mrs. M. L. 
$5.05; Gen. Joshua L. Chamberlain, $5; Public Schaale, 
Greencastle, gnt.. $5; Annie E. Henchel, $4.60; Morris 
Co. (N. J.) S. P. C. A., $3.98; L. Davies, $3.66; E. 
ae ak $3.55; Miss Lena C. vis $3; Stanley No. 12 

ae New Britain, Conn., $3; iW, C. Gibson, $2.67; 
Mis. Re W. Rinck, $2.60; Mrs. 'N. Ladd, $2.55; Abbie 
Northup, $2.50; A. C. McClurg & ac $2.47; M. E. Phillips, 
$2.40; X. D. Tingley, $2.30; Boston School Committee, 
$2.25; (O.) Humane $2.25; Mrs. W. G. 
Gosling, $2; L. Carbee, $2; Miss J. Ardelie Mann, S: 
Mrs. aly Pearce, $2; Mrs. G. = cas. $2; D. 
Wright, $2; Louisiana State S. P. , $1.70; Mary E 
Young, $1.66; Mrs. E. C. Palmer, 5; Dawes, 
$1.55; Miss Nellie Chapman, $1. 52; Mrs. Robert Pearce, 
$1.50; Miss S. B. Stranahan, $1.38; Mrs. Franklin Rankin, 
$1.30; Rose Holm, $1.17; Abby P: Churchill, $1.15; Miss 
Catherine Masters, $1; Mrs. E. R. Francis, $1; Kate M. 
Cushing, $1; Mary J. Carr, $1; E. H. Stover, $1; Miss Sarah 
M. Allen, $1; Philip S. Wilson’, $1. 

Small sales of publications, $55.67. 


Our Dumb Animals 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 

Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President, 

GUY RICHARDSON, Editor. 
TERMS: 

One dollar per year; clubs of five and over, 50 cents 
Special price to teachers, 40 cents. Postage free to all 
parts of the United States. 

Agents and societies are invited to correspond with us 
for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 

RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION oe 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A 
Active Life $100 00 | Associate Annual "$5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 

All members of either Society receive OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS free. Checks and other payments may be 
sent to HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer. 

OFFICE OF THE SOCIETIES: 

45 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

i dh DUMB ANIMALS is the official organ of all our 
Socie 

‘ADVERTISING RATES sent upon application. 

Manuscripts and all communications intended for Our 
Dumb Animals should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Our Dumb Animals 


CoLtony Trust COMPANY 


17 Court Street, Boston 
March 26, 1913 
Guy Ricnarpson, Esg., Secretary 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
Dear Sir: 

We desire to take this opportunity of 
complimenting you upon the appearance of 
our advertisement in the April issue of Our 
Dumb Animals. 

Very truly yours 


(Signed) R. REED Copp 
Assistant Advertising M’g’r 


ROTHERY, EMERY & PERKINS 
Fire, Life, Health, Accident, and Liability Insurance 


Telephones, Branch Exchange, 6030 Main 
MASON BLDG., 70 KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL street 


DANIEL D. LEE 


HORSES ARE CHARGED $3.00 FOR THE FIRST DAY, $1.50 A DAY THEREAFTER 
Dogs and Smaller Animals, soc. per Day 


HORSE AMBULANCE ON CALL 


Telephone Tremont gg1 and 992 


Cor. Dedham 


CALLS MADE DAY AND NIGHT 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 
Poultry, Pet Stock, and Horse Show Badges 
CELLULOID BUTTONS—ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
Write for SAMPLES and PRICES 
EHRMAN MFG. CO., P. O. Box K, Milford, N. H. 


Dr. A.C. DANIELS 
ANIMAL REMEDIES 


For Horses, Cows, Dogs, Cats, Sheep and 
Swine, are the guaranteed kind, money 
refunded if not satisfied kind. Ask your 
dealer for them. Send for new books on 
any of these animals, 10 cents. Dr. A.C. 
Daniels, 172 Milk Street, Boston. 


e 
194 20. SOUTN MARKET ST. 


BOSTON.MASS 


HARNESS AND HORSE GOODS 
Notice: — We will mail to any address in New England at 
cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive cheek pieces for open 
bridle such as were made by us for the M.S. P.C. A. 


Ufford’s Celebrated Adjustable 


BOSTON QUEEN 
DRESS FORM 


Ladies would save money by using 
this beautiful figure; 20 sizes in one. 
Buy the best. It saves its cost on the 
first good dress. 

Cut out this advertisement because 
a it gives you the manufacturers’ address 
and write for best models and prices. 


S. N. UFFORD & SON 
Established in 1860 


= 
FDR BOSTON - - 144 TREMONT ST. 


= 


I CURED MY SCOTCH COLLIES OF MANGE 
with a preparation made at home costing about twenty-five 
cents after spending many dollars for so-called mange cures. 
I will send this recipe with one for worms and one for dog 
distemper to any dog lover upon receipt of one dollar. Get 
the recipes. Know what you give your pet. Have them in 

ur desk when needed. Sworn statement. Address 

NGSETT SUPPLY CO., 521 North Academy St., 
Medina, New York. 


PAUL PETTY, Broker, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
Southern Investment Securities 
Bought and sold strictly on commission. Give me a list of 
your wants and offerings 


SPRATT’S DOG CAKES 
None Genuine 
Unless Stamped with a X 
Send stamp for “Dog Culture” 
SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
New England Agency 
170 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 


Breeders of SUNNYSIDE 
SHETLAND 
Ponies PONY FARM 


Beautiful and intelligent 
little horses for children con- 
stantly on hand and for sale. 
Correspondence solicited. 
Write for handsomely illus- 
trated pony catalogue to 
MILNE BROS. 

655 Eighth St.,Monmouth, Ill. 


BIRD HOUSE 


Just the house to protect the 
birds. Made of galvanized iron, 
painted; is portable, easy to put 
together, and_ is shipped dat; 
size 6x10. Price, each, 75€C., 

- Parcel Post, goc. Send for cir- 
cular of our new bird fountain. The M. D. JONES 
CO., 71-73 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOOT TROUBLE OR RHEUMATISM? 


Are You in Doubt about those pains in the knees 
and back? Look to your feet! Weak arches cause 
untold misery. Miller’s Famous Arch Supporters 
give instant relief and prevent flat foot. Consult 
me, or order by mail. EDMUND W. MILLER, 
Specialist, 68 Pemberton Square, near Somerset 
Street, Boston, Mass., Dept. S. Miller’s Cele- 
brated Boots, with or without Supports. 


FIFTY- FIFTH YEAR 


JOSEPH S. WATERMAN & SONS 
INCORPORATED 


Undertakers 


2326 & 2328 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 


Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 
Telephones Roxbury 72, 73, 74 


HUB SHOE REPAIRING CO. 
I. P. LARSON, Proprietor 
Practical shoe makers and repairers. Athletic goods 
repaired. First class rubber work. Shoes 
for deformed feet a specialty 
Phone, 3351-R Main 
5 PROVINCE COURT - - - BOSTON 


ROBERT J. MILLER 
230 State Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Rosert Miter & Co. 


Awnings, Tents, Flags 
Canopies, Covers 


Commonwealth Hotel, Inc. 
OPPOSITE STATE HOUSE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.00 per day 
and up. Nothing to equal this in New England. Rooms 
with private baths for $1.50 per day and up. Dining 
Room and Café first-class. European plan. Strictly a 
temperance hotel. Send for booklet. 

STORER F. CRAFTS, General Manager. 


LU N Di N GYMNASIUM 
TURKISH BATHS 

FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 
42-44 St. Botolph St., Boston. Tel. B. B. 2572 


Classes and private lessons for women and children in all 
branches of gymnastics, games, swimming, fencing, and 
dancing. Send for circular. ADOLPH S. LUNDIN, Prop. 


Established in 1848 by Franklin Smith 


A.L. EASTMAN CO. 


Undertakers 
251 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
FIRST-CLASS APPOINTMENTS 
Telephone 2062 Oxford 


TREMONT TURKISH BATHS 


FOR GENTLEMEN 


176 TREMONT STREET 
Under Tremont Theatre, Boston 


Always open Telephone Oxford 625 


SPECIAL SPRAYS 


At $3.00 and upwards 
Also boxes of CHOICE FLOWERS for every purpose 
at $1.00 and up 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, INc. 
24 Tremont St., Boston 


Telephone Main 4410 if more convenient 


THE NEW ENGLAND TRUST COMPANY 


135 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
OFFICERS 
JAMES R. HOOPER, President DAVID R. WHITNEY, Vice-President EDWARD B. LADD, Asst. Treasurer 
ARTHUR ADAMS, Vice-President FREDERICK W. ALLEN, Treasurer FRANCIS R. JEWETT, Trust Officer 
ALEXANDER COCHRANE, Vice-President HENRY N. MARR, Secretary ORRIN C. HART, Asst. Trust Officer 


GEORGE WIGGLESWORTH, Vice-President THOMAS E. EATON, Asst. Treasurer 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
WILLIAM ENDICOTT, Jr., Chairman 


CHAS. E. NOTT, M’g’r Safe Deposit Vaults 


ARTHUR ADAMS PHILIP DEXTER FRANKLIN W. HOBBS HENRY H. PROCTOR 
WALTER C. BAYLIES FRANCIS W. FABYAN JAMES R. HOOPER HERBERT M. SEARS 
ALFRED BOWDITCH WILLIAM FARNSWORTH DAVID P. KIMBALL LAWRENCE M. STOCKTON 
S. PARKER BREMER FREDERICK P. FISH ERNEST LOVERING EUGENE V. R. THAYER 
TIMOTHY E. BYRNES FRANK H. GAGE THEOPHILUS PARSONS DAVID R. WHITNEY 
ALEXANDER COCHRANE MORRIS GRAY JAMES M. PRENDERGAST GEORGE WIGGLESWORTH 


DEPOSITS are the largest of any Trust Company in the State, with one exception, and are the largest of any Company that has not been consolidated 
with or absorbed others. Reserve of 25 per cent is carried, as required of National Banks, although the State law calls for only 20 per cent. 
Interest allowed on daily balances of five hundred dollars and upward and on time deposits as agreed. 

DRAFTS, LETTERS OF CREDIT AND TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES available all over the world are issued and all details of collection as 
desired by our depositors are most carefully looked after while they are away. 

TRUST DEPARTMENT with trust funds under wills and special agreements of over 23 millions now in its care is the largest of any in the Common- 
wealth, and is authorized by law to act as executor and to receive and hold money or property in trust or on deposit from courts of law or equity, 
executors, administrators, assignees, guardians, trustees, corporations and individuals. It offers to the public the advantages of a capital and a 
surplus of over three million dollars and a corporate succession. 

TRANSFER DEPARTMENT is fully equipped for all details of such work, either as Registrar or Transfer Agent, and acts for many of the largest mills 
and corporations in the country, and as a depositary for reorganization purposes. 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS are of the latest construction, and have every known device for protection against burglars, fire and flood, the coupon 

rooms are light and perfectly ventilated and the vaults, being in the same building with other departments with no other tenants, all risks are 

reduced to the minimum and every detail of banking and collections can be completed without the danger of carrying securities through the streets. 


YOUR INSPECTION AND BUSINESS ARE SOLICITED 


Anti-Germ 
INDIVIDUAL 
CUP FOUNTAIN 


For Horses 


We have slashed the prices for 
April, May and June, on our 
No. 17B and No. 20 Indi- 
vidual Cup Fountains. The 
No. 17B is made with a plain 
column and has two Individual 
Cups. 

The No. 20 is a_ round 


fountain, having four Indi- 
vidual Cups for horses and a 
place at the base for smaller 
animals. Write for prices. 


PAWTUCKET, 
NC. R 1, U.S.A. 
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